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‘THE tender dawn is breaking through the shadows 
Sweetheart, arise ! 
For see Love flies 
With. eager step across the bare brown meadows.’ 
“Nay, nay—ah nay ! 
It is too soon: 
You see the glimmer of the sinking moon— 
Not rising day!’ 


, 


‘*Ah, now indeed the sun is up and shining ! 
Make short your prayer ; 
Look who is there 
Beneath your lattice patiently reclining !’’ 
**Ah where, ah where? 
I cannot see, 
For sleep that lingers, what the wight may be— 
If dark or fair.”’ 





‘*Put down the silken web your hands are weaving ! 
The noonday sun 
Shines full upon 
Poor weary Love, who waits and watches—griev- 
ing.”’ 
“So near—so far ? 
To love a maid, is that to fear her? 
How strange men are ! 
He should be farther still or much, muck nearer !”’ 


‘‘But now, sweet maid, but now the twilight darkens ; 

Love’s arms entwine 
Your lattice vine.”’ 

Ah! so at last she pauses and she hearkens 
And murmurs low: 

**Climb not, but wait! 

I come! I come, beloved—late, I know— 

But not too late!’ 
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THREE KILNS—-THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


TERRA COTTA IN ARCHITECTURE.—II. 


THE origin of the crude manufacture of terra cotta 
having been lost in the mazes of the past, we can only 
conjecture when it first lent itself to the tools of the 
modeler, or who first fashioned the bas-relief or bust. 
Cicognara, in referring to this remote date, thus alludes 
to a poetic legend: ‘‘ Who knows how often and among 
how many nations may not have happened that which 
was related in Corinth of the potter Debutades, of 
Sicyon, whose daughter traced on the wall the shadow 
of the face of her lover, who was about to leave her, 
and the outline of which, filled with clay by her father, 
produced the first profile in bas-relief, and was baked in 
the furnace along with the tiles ?” 

It were as vain to seek the origin as to ask, 

** Who tamed the first wild steed ? 
Who first kindled fire ¢”’ 
Primitive nations early learned the use of earthenware, 
blew is only a coarser kind of terra cotta, which 


means “‘ baked clay,’’ as porcelain is a finer kind. By 
kindling fires whereon to dress their simple meals, they 
found the clay beneath and about them baked into a 
substance so hard that it served to hold food and water. 
Perhaps the use of clay utensils was discovered as 
Charles Lamb’s hero discovered the flavor of roast pig 
—by the fiery destruction of his rough cabin. 

To form a platter or dish out of a mass of clay and 
bake it beside the fire was an easy thing todo, And 
as ages passed, bringing the orderly development of 
arts and sciences, more elegant forms appeared,’ made 
out of finer materials, more caréfully prepared and 
moulded. 

Every well-equipped museum exhibits the ladder by 
which man has raised himself from the lowest round to 
higher and still higher refinements in the expressions of 
life. Each age takes the results of the past, and adding 
to them new discoveries and inventions, triturates still 
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MODELING ROOM. 


tiner atoms of matter, to find within each process a 
higher potency still. How much thought and toil have 
been given, how many experiments have been made, in 
order to bring the clay to the requisite conditions and 
secure the proper cohesion and strength ! 

The result is something greatly superior to that 
anciently used, though that was durable enough to 
satisty every requirement. Mr. J; J. Talbot, in ‘‘ Art 
and Art Education,”’ cites several instances in regard 
to this quality. At Buckingham Palace are several 
handsome vases of terra cotta supported on pedestals of 
Portland stone. Both are of the same age, but while 
the pedestals have lost the shape of their carved mould- 
dings by the sharp tooth of time, the delicate figures 
and foliage upon the body of the vase are as perfect as 
when first exhibited. Granite mouldings more than a 
century old in Dublin are 
decaying slowly, while terra 
cotta in juxtaposition is un- 
changed. 

The manufacture of this 
material has only been estab- 
lished in this country about 
fourteen years. Even now the 
only works which have fur- 
nished large and fine pieces of 
architectural decorations are 
adjacent to the great clay-bed _ 
described in the first article ~ 
on this subject. They are sit- 
uated in the pleasant old town 
of Perth Amboy, which con- 
sidered itself of some impor- 
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tance before the settlement of New 
York City. 

As we approach the Perth Amboy 
Terra Cotta Works, delightfully situ- 
ated on the banks of the Kill-von- 
Kull, we see a whole village of 
buildings, which connect by means 
of bridges and terminate in a dock, 
whence finished articles are shipped 
to all portions of the continent. 
These buildings with their yards 
cover seven acres of ground. Above 
the surrounding roofs nine kilns rear 
their huge bulks high aloft, which, 
seen from within, look like enormous 
brick demijohns, bound with iron. 
They are, indeed, the largest of their 
kind ever constructed. Once within 
the enclosure we hear the steady 
hum of healthy and happy labor. 

Following loads of buff and deep- 
red clay, we find it spread over great 
floors, where it dries before it is 
taken to the mill to be pulverized. 
To see the driving power, we enter 
the machinery rooms, moved by a 
large engine, whose dull thud throbs 
through a space of twenty-five by 
two hundred feet. The clay is then 
ground in what is called a ‘‘pug- 
mill,’’ into which flows a stream of 
water just large enough to give it 
the desired consistency. When this 
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clay is dried sufficiently it is cut into masses and trans- 
ported into the workshops of the moulder or the studio 
of the modeler. In the former case, a mould is made 
of plaster of Paris in the ordinary manner direct from 
the model of the designer. Into its every crevice the 
clay is pressed by hand. When the piece is of sufficient 
size, it is hollow in the centre, and care is taken to have 
it of uniform thickness throughout. 
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But the real beauty of terra cotta consists in the ease 
with which it lends itself to the skill of the modeler, 
He can grave upon this plastic substance his grandest 
and broadest conceptions, and then burn them into stone, 
In order to do this in 4 fitting manner, he must be 
capable of great dignity and sweep of imagination. It 
is related at the works that unless an artist is accus- 
tomed to execute in this bold, free manner, he is a 
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PORCH OF HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BROOKLYN. 


One of the most graphic pictures shown to the visitor 
is the room where these moulds are made, an operation 
requiring much skill and dexterity. The plaster hard- 
ens so rapidly, and shrinks so much in the hardening, 
that a large mould is made in several pieces. Scores of 
men and boys flit about, working swiftly as they pour 
the wet plaster into forms which stiffen while they are 
smoothing it into shape. By these means the more com- 
mon ornaments can be reproduced indefinitely, such as 
tiles, friezes, simple cornices and capitals. 


failure here, no matter what may be his training in a 
more restricted style of art. The design must be viewed 
from a distance, and so have a symmetry of proportion 
not easy to attain by one who gives his chief attention 
to minute details, and yet he must not lose the grace 
and harmony of separate portions’ in that of the rounded 
whole. The illustrations given of panels and figures by 
Kemeys and Mora, show what are the results of § genuine 
artistic skill in colossal forms. 

Whether modeled or moulded, the pieces must be 











ARCADE—BROOKLYN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


dried just sufficiently to give them the right texture— 
too wet, and they‘crack in the kiln; too dry, and they 
crack even before burning. If the different parts of an 


DOUBLE SPANDREL. 


article vary in thickness or in amount of moisture, it is 
liable to twist from unequal contraction. The clay 
shrinks also in burning about one-twelfth of its bulk. 
In fact, it requires the greatest skill and experience to 











SPANDREL. 


bring everything 

to a_ successful 

issue and display 

the bas-relief as flaw- 

less and almost as 

clear cut as a cameo. 
Hence they are not clumsy 
craftsmen who have charge 
of any portion of these 
processes. In a number of 
studios, with high, north- 
ern-lighted windows, are 
bright-eyed men, alert 








KEYSTONE. 


with keen intelligence, who, standing before large easels 
supporting masses of clay, carve the bas-relief from 
sketches hanging above them. Said one in charge of a 
studio to the visitor: ‘‘ We love our work; it absorbs 
us. It isa part of our very lives.’ This is the feeling 


of a true artist. 
When dried to a certain delicate point, the pieces are 
taken to the kilns, within which they are carefully and 

















MEDALLION HEAD. 


laboriously packed, the smaller ones in ‘‘ seggars,’’ that 
is, frames of fire-clay, to hold them fast and safe. The 
entrances are then closed with brick and clay, and fires 
lighted in furnaces underneath. 

And such fires! they seem gateways of Tophets 
We watch a kiln fed through its twenty voracious 
mouths with great lumps of coal which are devoured 
with ceaseless roar. Fierce, wild, glorious fires! We 
gaze into a light almost as blinding as that of the 
sun from which it borrowed incandescence, and in 
its white heat, realize not only the tremendous energy 
of elemental forces, but the truth of that purification 
which comes by fire, dispelling al! that is extraneous, 
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MEDALLION. 


and leaving only the real and permanent. It gives 
one a sense of the feebleness of man’s efforts when 
once this fiendish beauty slips the leash that chains it 
to comfort and safety. But it is well bound; swarthy 
men, day and night, flit from door to door, feeding the 
fiery dragons and clanking the irons that hold them fast. 
For a few days they give the monsters all that is needed 
to fuse the damp clay in their mighty fastnesses into 
the semblance of a rock, more enduring even than that 
molten by the fervent heat evolved by nature’s prime- 
val forces. 

And then the fires go down; the mighty mass slowly 
parts with its intense caloric; the door is broken open, 
and the finished ornaments carefully withdrawn. In 
spite of all the trouble that has been expended, a per- 
centage is ruined by unequal contraction or by cracking. 
The charging and uncharging of the kiln has been a 
labor of great nicety, and sometimes, if the pieces are 
large, of danger. After cooling, the articles are ready 
for shipping. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the production of a ma- 
terial the use of which is yet hardly begun. All over the 
congeries of buildings which have grown up within a 
recent date, in answer to the demands of the age, we 
witness the various stages of labor in which Use wreaths 
itself with the blossoms of Beauty. Old, dead mineral 
débris, the dust or mud under our feet, is mixed, 

ground, moistened, carved 
and baked, till, by the in- 
forming power of man, 
shaping a form which first 
existed within his own ima- 
gination, the ideal becomes 
the real. It is forced, there- 
fore, to express his science, 
’ his art, his sense of fitness, 
of harmony and refinement, 
until it is an embodiment 











TILE IN HIGH RELIEF. 





of the wit and wisdom of the century. The use 
of this material in the United States dates back only 
a short period; its growth is coimcident with that 
of the pottery which has been described. Tiles, fire- 
brick and simple ornaments are furnished by pot- 
teries in Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey and on Long 
Island; the best clay comes from the bed at Perth 
Amboy. Its revivalas an architectural decoration has 
begun, and architects are now introducing it into plans 
of public buildings. As our people learn to appreciate 
artistic beauty, in place of the merely stereotyped and 
meretricious, there can be no doubt that some material 
of this kind will be 
found to vary the mo- 
notony of brick, brown- 
stone and marble. 

Among buildings al- 
ready completed or soon 
to be finished, in which 
terra cotta from the 
Perth Amboy works is 
freely employed are the 
Scofield Building,Cleve- 
land, Ohio; the Buffalo 
Board of Trade, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; the Capitol 
at Albany; the hall of 
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DECORATED ARCH—PENNSYLVANIA R. 
R. STATION. 


the Long Island Historical Rooms, 
in Brooklyn; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, in Philadelphia, 
and the Metropolitan Opera House, 
now in process of construction in 
New York City. The entire walls 
soe of the latter will be of the same 
material, in light buff, with four 
panels over the main entrance, representing pairs and 
groups of youths singing and dancing, with various 
instruments of music. The Pension Building, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., an immense structure, will soon be built, 
also of brick and terra cotta. The plans show it will 
be one of the noblest projected structures of the 
country. 

The greatest use of this material as a decoration in 
architecture, however, which has yet been made 
here, is in the Produce Ex- 
change of New York City. 
This magnificent gateway 
through which the tides of 
commerce ceaselessly ebb 
and flow, will not be fin- 
ished before the spring of 
1883, if as soon as that. 
Yet, through the courtesy, 
of the Building Committee 
of the Exchange, of the 
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Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Company, and 

the architect, Geo. B. Post, THE Con- 

TINENT is able to lay before its readers 

illustrations of some of its decorations 
ri while they are fresh from the kilns. 

In the address of the Hon. A. 8. Sul- 
livan at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Exchange, June 6th, 1882, the 
following sentences occur: ‘‘The struc- 
ture which is to crown these foundations 
will work an epoch in the advance of art 
in our beloved city. New York should 
have no honors so costly but she will lay them at the 
feet of architects who will build the city up to the finest 
conceptions of use and beauty.’’ It is of interest, 
then, to describe the edifice in which it is soon to be 
established. In dimensions this ‘structure will cover a 
parallelogram of about one hundred and fifty by three 
hundred feet, and will be, when finished, one hundred 
and twelve feet in height. It is situated on the south- 
eastern or lower corner of Whitehall and Beaver Streets. 
With its site it will cost $3,000,000. 

In style of architecture the building is a modified 
Renaissance, fireproof in construction, being made of 
brick, stone, iron and terra cotta. The tower on the 
southeast will be two hundred and forty feet in height. 
The main exchange rogm is one hundred and fifty by two 































































































GABLE—PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD * 
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SECTION FROM MAIN S8TORY—NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


hundred feet, and sixty feet high. Adjoining it are the In order to carry on the business there are executive 
. ’ 1g J sg y 

library, the room for the meetings of the board of mana-__ offices of president, vice president, treasurer and twelve 
gers, and the committee rooms, of which there are twelve. managers. The trade committees are as follows : Grain. 
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A PITCHED BATTLE (TILE). 


flour, provisions, petroleum, lard, naval stores, mari- 
time affairs, lighterage, butter, cheese, oils and distilled 
spirits. Each of these trades has rules regarding its 
transactions, respecting which the committee in charge 
decide all minor disputes. The Arbitration Committee 
settles more important cases; its power is equal to that 
of the Supreme Court, but from its judgments there is 
no appeal. 

The imposing building which this corporation will 
soon occupy, is rendered unique by its external decora- 





MEDALLION—VANDERBILT’S STABLE. 


tions in terra cotta from the Perth Amboy manufactory 
which has been described. These, when practicable, are 
characteristic of the objects to which the strueture is 
devoted. In the frieze of the main-story cornice, con- 
sisting of renaissance scroll-work, are introduced colos- 
sal heads of American animals, two of which are given 
in illustration. The seals of the thirty-three states of 
the Union, in high relief, and four and a half feet in 
diameter, decorate the spandrels between the main- 





story windows. These are all executed by Mora. Be- 
sides, this material is employed in bases, capitals, 
arches of windows and doorways, cornices and mould- 
ings—about twenty-four thousand separate pieces in 
all. ! 

The ‘question of a proper building material for a 
rapidly increasing population is now before the public. 
Monarchs of the forest, the results of the slow growth of 
leisurely ages, which so long proudly sheltered count- 
less acres of virgin soil, fall in serried ranks before the 
woodman’s axe, while no skill can increase the mea- 
sured growth of their successors. The treeless prairies 
of the West slowly robe themselves in garments of 
waving green. Meanwhile the swiftly-gathering set- 
tlers cannot delay, and art must supersede the slow pro- 
cesses of Nature. Then, too, the fierce conflagrations 
to which wooden buildings are subject, exciting horror 





“BOB WHITE” (TILE). 


at past calamities and apprehension for future: ones, 
teach the absolute necessity of fire-proof substances. 
Iron, stone, brick and terra cotta offer themselves as 
substitutes for wood, and each has its special claims to 
merit. In case of the latter, they have been proven in 





MEDALLION IN FRIEZE OF NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
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PANEL IN GABLE OF ‘‘ GRAND 


the remains of edifices constructed more than twenty 
centuries ago. 

There is no question but we are at the beginning of 
an era in which this art industry will be employed in 
untold ways and forms; for the dignity of a great race 
demands that its power shall be conserved and directed 











BLOODHOUND—STABLE OF C. VANDERBILT. 


into channels commensurate with its resources. As a 
nation waxes strong, it seeks expression in forms of aft 
grand and inspiring as its genius can evolve. Every 
movement exhibits not only its present condition, but 
its lines of thought and aspiration. In this country, 
shoddy textures and materials are passing away with 
the youthfulness which gave them creation and fur- 
nished their.apology. The era of the cheap, the flimsy, 
the gaudy in constructive material, as well as in vesture 
and decoration, is gradually disappearing with American 
immaturity. The spirit of the age, unquenchable as 
volcanic fires, deepens. Heretofore it was naturally 


ARCADE,” CLEVELAND, OHIo. 


broad and shallow, following the configuration of a con- 
tinent of magnificent distances. It now gathers itself 
up, however, for better work—work whose permanence 
shall finally equal its excellence. 


“Tt maketh and unmaketh, mending all ; 
What it shall do is better than hath been. 
Slow grows the splendid pattern that it weaves 
Its wistful hands between.’’ 






HEAD OF BUFFALO—NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
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The result of this slow growth will be artistic, as well 
as enduring. The love of building, which man shares 
with the ant and the beaver, has grown from an instinct 
into an intuition, in which his love of proportion, of 
harmony and of beauty is the measure of his un- 
folding. 

The love of the permanent will gradually take the 
place of that feverish thirst for change which is now so 
generally characteristic of us as a people. The spirit 
which now pushes westward in search of the new, will 
lose its force in the more settled parts of the country, 
and our restless lives may absorb some elements of peace. 

With the accumulation of wealth and consequent lei- 
sure, man will gather the products of the far ends of the 
earth; metals, curiously carved and beaten; precious 
stones and gems, cut by cunning workmen. Especially 
will he delight in those various forms of terra cotta 
and porcelain, which so readily obey the imagination 
and skillof the designer. In proportion to his develop- 
ment he will seek original forms, both in decoration and 
architecture. For he cannot be trammeled by the genius 
of the past, that brilliant beacon set in a vanishing twi- 
light. As the morning breaks, ushering in a fuller, 
richer civilization, utility at first clamors for universal 
service. Under her reign inventions decrease labor 
while they increase its results. 

Soon beauty comes forward to lend her grace and 
witchery to soften the crudities of her predecessor, and 
social life grows rounded and harmonious. Private 
dwellings and public edifices alike become visible signs 
of the habits, the refinements, and even the religion of 
their builders. 

To-day the use of a plastic material in these new and 
magnificent structures is significant of increased free- 





PANEL IN PLASTER.—ARNOLD & CONSTABLE, NEW YORK. 


dom, variety and picturesque effect. All prophecies 
indicating the future of our continent, the magnitude 
of its commerce, the variety of its manufactures, the 
productiveness of its soil, the grandeur of its scenery, 
the wealth which it must aggregate, point to a period 
wherein elegant culture will be diffused throughout 
a cosmopolitan nation. Its architecture, then, while 
embodying those classic laws which underlie all true 
expressions of art, must finally be adapted to our 
habits, our needs, our climate and our civilization. 
Hester M. POOLE. 
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THE potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground ; 

The other with never slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 

Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 
“How tired his foot must be!” 





POTTERY. 


The potter never paused in his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing ; 
’T was only a common flower-pot, 
But perfect in fashioning. 
Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired : 
« “No, marm; it isn’t the foot that kicks; 
The one that stands gets tired !”’ 
Autce WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 
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> ’ jieve that St. 

\® Antonio is the 
“i = St. Valentine 


of you Portu- 
guese,’’ said Mar- 
garet Andrews 
carelessly, as the 
pretty peasant maid, 
Leonilla Felicidade, 
finished another of 
her marvelous stories 
of her favorite saint. 
‘*When I was in Pa- 
dua I found St. An- 
tonio claimed as an 
Italian, but I learn 
now that he was a 
Lisboner.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear lady, St. 
Antonio does. indeed 
belong to us Portu- 
guese, for he is one of 
us. ‘ He was born in 
Lisbon, and went as a 
missionary to Moroc- 
co; but his health 
failed in the land of 
the Moors and he took 
ship to return to Por- 

tugal. The winds 
were contrary, and 
he was carried on 
to Italy, where he 
\ found the people 
so much worse 
heathen than the Moors that he remained to preach to 
them. St. Antonio of Padua, indeed! The Paduans 
have only their wickedness to boast that our country- 
man ever remained a day with them. 

‘“‘ The young girls of Portugal aré his especial care. It 
is he who provides good husbands for those who make 
pilgrimages in his honor, or wear little medals conse- 
crated to him, or place a lighted candle on his shrine on 
the eve of his féte. And those who are destined to an 
early grave, for whom there is no earthly bridegroom, 
he graciously betroths to himself, appearing to them in 
person ; and they are so filled with admiration of his ce- 
lestial beauty that henceforward they are in haste to be 
gone. So that no lover on earth, be he prince or empe- 
ror, can keep them from their spiritual spouse. He is 
as brave, too, as he is kind. He fought for us in the 
last war with the Spanish. He was a captain in one of 
our regiments,’’ she added, as she noticed the look of 
amused incredulity in Margaret’s eyes. ‘‘Oh! it is all 
certified and sworn to—it is incontestably true. He was 
a gallant officer, and was always polite to the ladies. 
He never caused a tear either by rudeness or too much 
kindness. He never intoxicated himself, or pilfered or 
gambled. He was a model gentleman. You can see it 
in the army records. . Such captains as he are rare ; it 
was no wonder that they set it down.”’ 
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BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


And Margaret, to her suprise, found afterwards that 
the simple girl had not overstated the facts. One of the 
certificates which she discovered was so naif that I can- 
not resist quoting it here: 

“I attest and certify’? (wrote Don Hercules Antonio 
Carlos Luiz Joseph Maria de Albuquerque e Aranjo de 
Magalhaens Homem, nobleman, knight, major, etc., etc., 
etc., a gentleman whose names and titles are not more nu- 
merous than those of many a modern Portuguese) ‘‘ that 
the Lord St. Antonio, otherwise the great Saint Antonio 
of Lisbon (commonly and falsely called of Padua), has 
been enlisted and had a place in this regiment ever since 
the 24th of January of the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 
1668. The said Saint Antonio gave for his caution and 
surety the Queen of Angels, who became answerable that 
he would not desert his colors, but behave always like a 
good soldier in the regiment. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1683, his majesty promoted Saint Antonio to the rank 
of captain, for having, a short time before, valiantly put 
himself-at the head of a detachment of the regiment and 
beat off a strong body of Castilians, four times the number 


‘ of the said detachment, which body had been set in am- 


bush for them, with the intention of carrying them all 
prisoners to Badajos. 

‘**T do further certify that in all the above papers and 
registers there is not any note of Saint Antonio of bad be- 
havior or irregularity committed by him, nor of his having 
ever been flogged, imprisoned or any way punished by his 
officers while a private in his regiment, and in every other 
respect he has always behaved like a gentleman; and, on 
all the above-mentioned accounts, [ hold him most worthy 
and deserving of the rank of aggregate major to our regi- 
ment. In testimony whereof, I have hereto signed my 
name the 25th day of March, of the year of our Lord 1777. 

‘*MaGALHAENS HOMEM.”’ 


‘He was a sweet gentleman,” sighed Leonilla. 
‘**Only look at the sacred image of him in the Church 
of the Holy Martyrs, and tell me if you ever saw a 
more beautiful young man.”’ 

The image was of wax, and represented St. Antonio, 
as so many other images scattered through Spain and 
Portugal do, as a comely young man, in the garb of a 
Franciscan friar. A plaited cord fills the double office 
of scourge and girdle. The tonsured head is shapely, 
and the face full of intelligence and amiability. With 
one arm he sustains the Infant Jesus, and in the disen- 
gaged hand he holds a stalk of lilies. 

‘**So St. Antonio is your beau ideal of manly beauty ?”’ 
queried Margaret. ‘Is there, perchance, some sturdy 
peasant of the Minho, with a face like his, who has 
stolen away your guileless little heart ?” 

‘Oh; no,’’ replied Leonilla, with charming uncon- 
sciousness. ‘* José Placido Barbosa does not at all re- 
semble the sweet St. Antonio. I wish he did.” 

In spite of this suggestion of a longing not quite 
satisfied, Leonilla was reasonably proud of José Placido. 
Lethargic and good-tempered, his name seemed peculi- 
arly appropriate, for no more placid countenance or 
more trustful disposition could be imagined. He trudged 
sturdily beside his ox-cart, convoying loads of garden 
produce to Oporto, traveling by night, so as to offer his 
merchandise fresh at the markets in the early morning, 
and reclining uneasily in his rude wagon while the oxen 
crept patiently homeward in the blistering glare of the 
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next day. Night or noon the ear-piercing shriek of the 

ungreased axles announced his progress, like the warn- 

ing whistle of an express train. José was attached to 

the sound. It was the voice of his faithful cart. It 

gave a sense of companionship to his lonely journeying, 

and he would not on any account have silenced it. 

There was a popular notion, too, thdt it scared the 

wolves, and that one was safer at night when guarded 

by the frightful sound. On a sunny slope of the Gerez 

chain José had a hut of his own, where his old mother 

sat and spun and wove, and dug, too, in the scrap of a 

garden, which was given mostly to flowers, not from any 

preference for their beauty, but for the sake of the bees. 

It was a picturesque nook, and they were well-to-do 

peasants. At the market in Oporto José had met with 

Leonilla, the daughter of other peasants from the wine 
district. He had wooed her first with admiring glances 

as he leaned both arms on one of his great yellow oxen ; 

later by gifts of little jars of honey and with enormous 
and hideous bouquets of flaring dahlias. He brought his 
mother in his cart one day, and both of Leonilla’s parents 
came down the Douro in a boat laden with casks of the 
new vintage. The old people wrangled about the matter 
all the morning in the market, while José Placido and 
Leonilla Felicidade wandered into the Cathedral, and 
each held a candle at the funeral of some rich man, un- 
known toeitherof them. The beadle had any quantity of 
candles, and he beckoned to all who loitered by to come 
in and add to the prestige of the funeral. They were 
a little awe-struck by the mummery of pretentious re- 
ligion, and by the greater majesty and mystery of death, 
and when they came back to the old- people, and found 
that none of the merchandise was sold, but that they 
were formally betrothed, the ceremony at the church 
seemed to them a part of the transaction ; and, to add 
to its sacredness, José always kept the end of the burned 
candle. It should finish burning, so he said, at his own 
funeral, and, meantime, it was a witness to his betrothal 
to and love for Leonilla. 

They were to be married, so the elders had decided, 
as soon as a good vintage allowed a sufficient dowry, 
and as soon as José’s mother could weave enough linen 
for a good household outfit. José’s mother had spun 
and woven slowly at first, for she was jealous of a rival 
in her son’s affection. But age was stealing on, and 
she confessed to herself now that a daughter-in-law 
would be an acceptable boon. 

There could hardly be imagined a greater contrast 
between two agreeable girls than that which existed be- 
tween Leonilla and her young mistress. The one credu- 
lous, naif, affectionate; the other haughty, cultured 
and brilliant, and both distractingly beautiful and pure 
as pearls, At least, this was what Henry Jackson 
thought concerning them, and Mr. Jackson was, to 
Margaret, at least, an authority on nearly every subject. 
He was an Englishman, but had resided in Oporto for 
the past three years in the interest of a London wine- 
importing company. The Andrews had met him four 
years before in London, and, though the acquaintance 
at that time had been slight, he had some way estab- 
lished himself with them on the familiar footing of an 
old friend. He was so thoroughly well informed in all 
the customs of the country ; he made himself so useful 
to them in various ways, that Mr. Andrews hailed his 
appearance as a godsend. It was he who advised Mar- 
garet to engage the services of a maid, and who drew 
her attention to Leonilla, the prettiest peasant girl in 
the Oporto markets. 

‘* She will help you acquire this unimaginably diffi- 
cult language,”’ he had argued, ‘‘and she will explain 


all the pretty customs and legends of the mountains 
while you are in the Minho.”’ 

And so it had been decided that Leonilla should ac- 
company the Andrews on their tour through the north 
of Portugal. She was all the more willing to do so that 
several weeks of the time were to be spent at Bom 
Jesus do Monte, a famous resort not far from José’s 
home, and one of the most charmingly grotesque places 
in the world. 

High up in the mountains above the ancient city of 
Braza, an archbishop of Froissart’s time, or there- 
abouts, conceived the idea of founding a Mecca for pious 
pilgrims. Shrines, hermitages, hospedarias sprang up 
at the word of the holy man; the Pope sent dispensa- 
tions, the worldly built lodging-houses, and laid out 
gardens, dancing pavilions, lakes and boats, band-stands 
for open-air concerts, and other amusements. Fashion- 
ables flocked from the heated cities, where the air lay 
baked and lifeless, to this charming mountain resort, and 
the good archbishop forbade them not, but obligingly 
gathered in the gold they brought and continued his 
work of making the mountain the eighth wonder of the 
world. From the foot to the top an elaborate and inge- 
nious via crucis was designed. The pilgrim proceeded on 
foot, either alone or making one of a procession along a 
series of inclined planes and up an ornate grand staircase 
to the principal church, pausing, however, as he went 
to offer prayer before each of the fourteen chapels which 
divided the way. Allegorical statues representing Old 
Testament worthies looked ¢own benignantly from each 
angle of the staircase; and fountains illustrative of 
every Christian virtue gushed clear and sweet on every 
terrace. The way was shaded by the cork, the mul- 
berry and the stone pine, and the bracing mountain air 
made the climb an ecstatic delight. Even the languor- 
ous worldling preferred to dismiss his carriage at the 
foot and follow the pilgrims’ path, though there was a 
good carriage road to the summit. 

But though the rich came, as we have said, and made 
the place popular and famous all.over Portugal, they 
formed but a minority in the vast multitudes who 
swarmed hitherat Whitsuntide. Camping grounds were 
provided for the peasants. The ox-carts, ranged in rows 
and filled with fresh straw, and protected by toldas, or 
canvas covers, formed excellent beds. Great ovens had 
been built for their use; there were plenty of free games 
and amusements, and a part of the grounds was reserved 
as. a bazaar or fair. The men bartered their various 
commodities, the women gossiped, the young men raced 
their ponies and wooed the maidens, the girls wandered 
reverently from shrine to shrine, unburdening their 
heart sorrows before the altar of Maria Sanctissima, or 
leaving a flower and a prayer before the shrine of St. 
Antonio. It was not the time of the great yearly roma 
via, or religious festival, but at all times Bom Jesus is 
more or less a place of pilgrimage. Even had there 
been no other visitors the Andrews would have felt 
themselves well repaid for their pains. But Mr. Jack- 
son had found it convenient to take a short recess from 
business, and had joined them here. 

He had been so very attentive of late that Margaret, 


‘not usually surpicious in such matters, had been obliged 


to confess to herself that either she must at once begin 
to discourage him or else be fairly held to have coun- 
tenanced any pretensions which he might be cherishing. 
Did she really care to discourage him? This was the 
question which she asked herself one slumberous after- 
noon, when nearly every other guest of the hotel was 
taking a siesta. Leonilla came noiselessly through the 


door with a dish of bursting pomegranates. She smiled 
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when she saw that Margaret was awake, and, placing 
the fruit before her, prepared to arrange her hair for the 
afternoon. 

‘¢ Tell me another legend of St. Antonio,’”’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘and what do you do when you wish his gra- 
cious opinion as to whether the young gentleman you 
happen to be thinking about is the one that he would 
approve in your case ?”’ 

Leonilla’s face brightened. ‘Ah! lady,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ to-night is the festa of St. Antonio. Will 
you not keep it with me? The dear saint will not mind 
that you are not a daughter of Portugal. He was com- 
passionate to the Moors, and even to the Italians. If 
you will only ask him I have no doubt that he will give 
you as good a husband as my José Placido.”’ 

‘““That were kindness, indeed,’? replied Margaret 
good naturedly. ‘‘If you will lend me one of your gay 
suits, and will help me to dress so that no one could 
guess but that I am a true daughter of the Minho, per- 
haps we can deceive even the good saint himself.”’ 

Leonilla brought her best scarlet petticoat, her velvet 
bodice and embroidered vest, with wide white sleeves. 
She removed the solitaire pearls from Margaret’s ears, 
and replaced them by the enormous filigree ear-rings of 
the country. She plaited her hair and arranged the 
gay kerchief upon it, until St. Antonio must have been 
sagacious, indeed, not to have mistaken her for one of 
his own countrywomen. Then, hand-in-hand, just as 
the moon rose, they slipped from the Hotel da Boavista 
and descended the terrace staircase. It was deserted, 
and there was no sound but their own footfalls and the 
musical sobbing of the many fountains. St. Antonio’s 
shrine was apart from the others, in a little dell half- 
way down the mountain. Margaret had brought two 
waxen tapers, each a yard high, garlanded with moulded 
pansies ; she had bought them in Lisbon, with the in- 
tention of carrying them to America as curiosities, but 
had yielded to a Hallowe’en freak, and had decided to 
leave them for herself and Leonilla as propitiatory gifts 
for St. Antonio. As they descended the stairs Leonilla 
persisted in pausing before each of the chapels and 
gazing through the grated doorway at the wax-work 
tableaux displayed within. The interior of each of these 
little chapels was fitted up to represent a scene in the 
passion of our Saviour. The figures, carved from wood, 
were of life size, clothed and painted with amusing 
realism. When Margaret first looked upon the effigies 
which coarsely caricatured scenes that were to her very 
sacred—the Flagellation, the Crown of Thorns, the 
Garden of Gethsemane—it seemed to her that this was 
a palpable kind of blasphemy, a second mockery of the 
martyred Christ. She had marked since then the real 
devotion in which these figures were held by the simple 
devotees, and she had become reconciled to them. They 
passed by the fountains guarded by the statues of Hope, 
with her twocompanions, Confidence and Glory ; Faith, 
blindfolded in the Romish fashion, attended by Confes- 
sion and Docility, and Charity, with her followers, 
Peace and Benignity, and were standing in front of the 
chapel devoted to the taking of the miraculous napkin 
portrait by Veronica, when they heard footsteps as- 
cending the staircase. Leonilla, frightened, shrank into 
the thicket which bordered the staircase. Margaret re- 
mained a moment irresolute, then feeling that it was 
hardly prudent for her to meet any chance comer there 
alone she turned to fly, when she heard other footsteps 
descending the staircase. She was hemmed in on both 


sides and it was too late to follow Leonilla, for the 
crackling of the branches would now certainly attract 
attention. 


In her agitation she leaned heavily against 





the grated door of the little chapel. To her surprise it 
yielded to the pressure, opening noiselessly inward. 

She caught at the asylum thus offered, and knelt behind 

the wooden Veronica, with her back to the door, hoping 

to be taken for one of the figures in the tableaux. 

Slowly the firm, manly footsteps which she had first - 
heard came nearer, and passed the chapel without a 

pause. Margaret sprang to her feet, and, looking curi- 

ously, saw the figure of a young man, in the gown or 

cloak of the University of Coimbra, passing on toward 

the hospedaria, and bearing in his arms a. little child. 

She quickly resumed her kneeling position, for she heard 
others coming from either direetion, They met in front 
of the chapel, and Margaret recognized the voice of 
Senhora Aranjo, a Portuguese lady whose. acquaintance 

she had made in Oporto, and whom she inwardly des- 
pised as a superficial little flirt. Her heart gave a quick 
throb as she heard Mr. Jackson expressing surprise and 
pleasure at meeting her. There were other voices, but 
Margaret’s attention was only for these two. 

Mr. Jackson’s tone was carelessly gallant, and his 
phrases were chosen from the overdrawn compliment of 
Portuguese courtesy. But though Margaret knew that 
Senhora Aranjo probably attached no serious import- 
ance to his extravagant offers of service, and his vehe- 
ment desire to kiss her angelic little feet, and though 
she knew that the phrases were uttered with the flip- 
pancy of one who conceived that he was only ordinarily 
courteous, still the conversation angered her. He had 
seemed so serious to her in the few reverent, half-hesi- 
tating attentions which he had paid her ; was this re- 
spectful deference also only a mannerism assumed for 
the exigencies of the case ? The party presently turned 
their attention to the scene within the chapel. 

** What wretched art!’’ exclaimed Senhora Aranjo. 
“Tf, now, these figures were only carved in marble, in- 
stead of being so hideously painted and dressed! See, 
there is a figure actually in the costume of the peasants 
of this time and locality.”’ 

‘You mean the kneeling girl by the side of Ve- 
ronica,’’ replied Mr. Jackson. ‘‘I have never noticed 
that figure before, and I thought I was quite familiar 
with all the scenes. Really, now, she is the most ad- 
mirably executed of them all. I wonder whether it is 
made of wax or papier-maché ?”” He thrust his rattan 
through the grating and tapped Margaret lightly upon 
the shoulder. ; 

“‘The coiffure is real,’? remarked Senhora Aranjo. 
** You moved one of the plaits with your stick.” 

“*It is wonderfully life-like,’’ replied Mr. Jackson. 
‘*T would like to compliment the artist who constructed 
it,’ and with a little more light chat the party turned 
away and mounted the staircase, Mr. Jackson walking 
gallantly by the side of the senhora. 

As soon as they were safely out of sight Margaret 
left the chapel, her shoulders tingling.as though the 
touch of the cane had been a sharp blow. She was 
thoroughly indignant, for she did not believe that Mr. 
Jackson had been deceived. He knew that it was yield- 
ing flesh against which the vibrant rattan had pressed. 
Possibly he fancied that some simple peasant girl had 
placed herself here in fulfillment of a vow of penance, 
and he had touched her in this insulting way to satisfy 
his curiosity. She walked quickly up the steps, quite 
forgetful of her intention of placing the candles which 
she still held on the altar of St. Antonio. In her anger 
she forgot even to wonder what had become of Leonilla. 
She had just gained the upper terrace, and was turning 
toward the hotel, when a figure lounging on the church 
steps sprang up and barred her way. 
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** Ah! my pretty little one,’ exclaimed Mr. Jackson, 
for it was he, ‘‘ why did you make one of the ugly party 
in Veronica’s chapel to-night? Did you think that I 
did not recognize the charming Leonilla? No, you 
need not turn away your head. I have seen those ear- 
rings before, and this jaunty handkerchief crossed so 
coquettishly over your bodice. Tell me what you were 
doing in the chapel ? Praying the good St. Antonio to 
send you a lover, were you not? Well, here he is, my 
pretty Leonilla, and you will not even look at him.”’ 

‘* Mr. Jackson, let me go, if you please !’? Margaret 
exclaimed in a stifled voice, turning suddenly and facing 
the discomfited gentleman. 

‘* Margaret !’’ was the dismayed reply, ‘“‘ what cursed 
contretemps is this ?”’ 

Bitter taunts welled to Margaret’s lips, but she crushed 
them back, and with a sweeping courtesy, entered the 
hotel, An importunate note came the next morning beg- 
ging Miss Andrews to see him, to listen to his explana- 
tions and apologies; but the missive was returned 
unopened, and Mr. Jackson, after waiting through the 
day in vain for some opportunity to make his peace, left 
that evening for Braza and the south. 

‘‘Our experiment in seeking St. Antonio’s favor was 
hardly a success, was it, Leonilla ?’’ Margaret asked of 
her maid, as she witnessed through her parted curtains 
the departure of her admirer. 

Leonilla’s reply was a sob, and Margaret, regarding 
her keenly, saw that the girl’s face was haggard and 
her eyes- swollen with weeping. 

‘* What is the matter, child ?”’ she exclaimed, draw- 
ing her gently toward her. ‘‘ Have you had bad news 
from José Placido, or were you frightened last night ?’’ 

For answer the girl burst into passionate weeping. 
‘Dear lady,’’ she explained, as Margaret soothed her 
into calmness, ‘‘the gentle St. Antonio himself ap- 
peared to me last night, and I must die unwedded, a 
thing which would break my José’s heart, let alone my 
own.”’ 

‘*Pray, what do you mean ?’’ questioned Margaret 
kindly. 

‘*T saw him,”’ replied Leonilla, ‘the beautiful saint, 
with a countenance of heavenly sweetness. He was 
robed in black; on one arm he bore the radiant Christ- 
child, in the other hand he held a stalk of white lilies. 
He spoke no word, but as he passed me one of the lilies 
fell at my feet, a sign that he called me to himself. I 
must go home; dear lady, and prepare to die.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ exclaimed Margaret cheerfully. ‘‘ I also 
saw your vision, and to me he seemed a very real and 
substantial man, dressed in the gown of a university 
student. If you will remain here a few days longer I 
have no doubt that I shall be able to point him out to 
you.”? 

But Leonilla was not to be persuaded, and the next 
morning witnessed her departure for her home. Marga- 
ret was seriously annoyed. ‘* The poor child will brood 
and brood over this thing,’’ she thought, ‘ until fancy 
will really accomplish her death.’’ She had not seen the 
face of the student, and she looked eagerly but in vain 
among the groups of pleasure-seekers and devotees for 
some one in the peculiar scholastic garb. The days that 
followed would have been very tedious to her had not 
Senhora Aranjo presented her brother, Nepomuceno de 
Castro Rego, for whose sake, indeed, she had made this 
diplomatic journey. He was a serious young man, tall 
and graceful, faultlessly dressed after the Parisian 
fashion. He was more than ordinarily intelligent and 


well informed, having traveled widely both in Europe 
and Brazil. 


He spoke English accurately, but with a 





studied and rather bookish manner, and preferred to 
converse in French, of which he was a fluent master. 
From him the courtly obeisance of the usual forms of 
polite conversation had nothing stilted or feigned. He 
seemed to be a courtier speaking to his empress. His 
sincerity was very patent, for he had really fallen in 
love with Margaret almost at first sight. 

‘* If you would only see Coimbra,’’ he said one day, 
‘*T think you would love our Portugal. The. English 
poet, Southey, thought it one of the most fascinating of 
old towns. You know he writes of the dear Mondego, 
and of its venerable buildings, its olives and its cy- 
presses, ”’ 

‘* Were you ever a student of the University of Coim- 
bra ?”? Margaret asked. 

** Yes, indeed; I have but just completed the course 
of law. You look surprised, but you know we enter the 
university older than the students of nearly all other 
countries.”’ 

The startled look in Margaret’s face had another 
cause, ‘* When you first came here, on the eve of St. 
Antonio’s day, did you wear your student’s gown ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘* Yes. It was very dusty, and I threw it on to pro- 
tect my new suit.”’ 

Margaret still looked puzzled. ‘‘ But the child ?” she 
said to herself, not quite conscious that she was speak- 
ing aloud. 5 

‘*Oh! the child. We met some friends of my sister’s 
at Braza, who came out to the mountain with us, The 
nurse was not strong, and you know the staircase is 
long, so I offered to carry the child for her. I had bought 
some lilies, which helped amuse it. Did you see me in 
my character of nursery-maid ? I could not have pre- 
sented a very dignified appearance.”’ 

‘‘T want you to assume it again, please,’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘for the sake of a poor, simple child, who took 
you for an apparition of the good St. Antonio.” 

The young man started, and, habitually serious as he 
was, could not forbear smiling. ‘‘ My sister’s friends 
left the next day,” he said; ‘‘but I suppose we might 
manage to borrow some other baby.”’ 

‘* First, we must find Leonilla,’’ said Margaret deci- 
dedly, ‘‘and to accomplish that we must return to 
Oporto,”’ 

The entire party returned to the city together, accom- 
panied by Senhor de Castro Rego. Margaret searched 
the markets for Leonilla. They found only José Placido, 
standing beside his dun-colored ox>n, the image of ab- 
ject despair. : 


‘Where is Leonilla ?’’ Margaret asked. ‘‘Is she 
well ?”’ ; 
‘** She is well,’’ José replied, crossing himself. ‘‘ She 


is dying.”’ 

**Oh, no!’? Margaret exclaimed impulsively. ‘‘ That 
must not be. Take us to her and we willcure her. Leave 
your oxen in care of some one else; go to the river and 
hire a boat; I will go to the hotel for my father, and 
will meet you at the Queen’s Stairs.”’ 

It was only a short walk across the square, but 
Senhor de Castro Rego delayed her. 

‘“*T cannot go with you on this trip up to the vine- 
yards,”’ he said. 

‘*Cannot !”? she exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘ And you 
know that without your help that poor child will die— 
that all my explanations will go for nothing if I cannot 
prove them true? Is that nothing to you ?” 

“*TIt is novhing,”’ he replied passionately. ‘* What 
are all the girls of Portugal to me, who care only for 
you ?”’ 
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‘“* But do you not see that I care more for this than 
for anything else in the whole world ?” 

** Yes, I see it; and if we go, if we succeed, and the 
illness of your protégé proves to be only of the imagina- 
tion, then, when you have nothing else to care for, will 
you not give some small part of your attention to my 
trouble, which is not at all of the imagination ?”’ 

They had reached the hotel. Margaret turned toward 
her own room. ‘‘ You can go or not, as you like,”’’ she 
said coldly. ‘‘ I make no promises.’’ Her heart smote 
her reproachfully as soon as she had uttered the words, 
but she did not unsay them. ; 

On descending the ‘* Queen’s Stairs ’’ with her father 
she found the Senhor waiting with José Placido in one 


** Well, you might as well appear in character at once, 
and I will explain to her that you are all ‘ of the earth. 
earthy.’ ”’ : 

‘*T beg pardon for suggesting a change, but it seems 
to me, if this young girl is in a physically weak condi- 
tion, it will be too great a shock for her to see me at 
first in my grand réle. I think you had better introduce 
me as a physician from Oporto, and let her get accus- 
tomed to me as a man, before you spring the superna- 
tural upon her. Otherwise, I might be responsible for 
her death, for she is probably awaiting a second appeuar- 
ance of St. Antonio as a sign that her time has 
come.’ 

‘*How thoughtful you are!’’ exclaimed Margaret, 
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‘*LEONILLA CAME NOISELESSLY THROUGH THE LOOR WITH A DISH OF BURSTING POMEGRANATES.’ 


of the wine-boats. The great sail was hoisted, the 
boatman, in the picturesque beggar’s-purse cap, gave a 
twist to the long rudder, and the boat sailed proudly up 
the river. 

‘Tt. is an excursion I have long thought of taking,”’ 
said Mr. Andrews. ‘‘In fact, I promised Mr. Jackson 
that I would go with him, but some way the plan fell 
through.”’ : 

Winding between the terraced hills they came, late in 
the afternoon, to the vineyard country, Leonilla’s home. 

‘*T wish you would tell me how you intend to carry 
out your plan of disillusionizing this child ?’’ Margaret’s 
companion asked. 

** Why, I see that you have brought a parcel, which 
I presume contains your student’s gown—”’ 

** And a stalk of waxen altar-lilies. I could find no 
natural ones.”’ 





struck with sudden admiration. 
no interest in the poor child.”’ 

‘‘T am interested, however, in the success of your 
undertaking.”’ 

‘‘Then you are more generous than I had supposed. ”’ 

José pointed out the cabin, almost hidden behind a 
colonnade of rough stone pillars,-over which the vines 
clambered, roofing the: spaces with a canopy of quiver- 
ing leaves. . Under. this trellis, on a rude couch, Leon- 
illa lay. They had brought her out of the cabin to 
enjoy the afternoon breeze. José stopped suddenly at 
the sight. 

‘**T cannot bear it,”’ he said. 

** Come with me first for a little walk arqund the vine- 
yard,”? said Mr, Andrews. ‘‘ We will join the others 
by-and-by.”’. 

Margaret and the Senhor went on. Leonilla greeted 


‘*T thought you had 
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her with a happy smile and a questioning glance at the 
strange gentleman, which was repeated by Leonilla’s 
mother. 

‘‘This is a doctor,” said Margaret, ‘‘ who will cer- 
tainly do you good.” 

Leonilla shook her head doubtfully, but allowed him 
to take her hand, and answered all his questions. Some 
children, her little nephews and nieces, approached and 
eyed the strangers curiously. The Senhor lifted one to 
his knee, and continued conversing pleasantly, and 
drawing from Leonilla, little by little, the story of the 
miraculous appearance of St. Antonio. ' 

“My child,”’ he said at length, very kindly, ‘‘ have 
you never thought that this may have been only some 
chance traveler passing that way with a little child in 
his arms ?”’ 

Leonilla regarded him with a startled look. 

“This baby has a very sweet face,’ he continued. 
‘If you were to see it in my arms some moonlight night, 
could not you imagine that I were St. Antonio ?” 

‘* Ah, no!’ she gasped ; ‘St. Antonio is far more 
beautiful than even you, fair Senhor.”’ 

‘* True,’’ he replied ; “but I really did pass up the 
stairs of Bom Jesus with a little child at just the time 
when you saw your vision. Could you not have been 
mistaken ?”’ 

Leonilla’s faith was shaken, but she still shook her 
head. ‘‘No, no,’’ she persisted, “‘ he wore a flowing 
robe, and he carried the lilies.’’ 

Very patiently the Senhor explained that the students 
at Coimbra wore just such gowns. He unfolded his own, 
and showed it to her, making her feel the texture and 
observe the cut, and then he put it on before her and 
again lifted the child in his arms. 





** Now,”’ he said, ‘‘if I only had the lily-stalk would 
not the resembiance be pretty fair ?’’ 

‘*T have some lilies here,”’ said Margaret. ‘‘ Let us try 
the effect,’’ and she placed them in his unoccupied hand. 

Leonilla gave a little ery and fainted. In spite of all 
their care, the shock had been too much for her over- 
wrought imagination. The Senhor de Castro Rego 
hastily divested himself of his stage properties and as- 
sisted Margaret in restoring her to consciousness, As 
she opened her eyes José Placido came up, anxious and 
hesitating. 

“Oh, José,’’ she cried, ‘“‘is it thou? Where, then, 
is the good St. Antonio—I mean the physician who was 
here but a moment ago ? Or was it a dream ?” . 

The Senhor stepped forward. ‘ It was all a dream, 
little Leonilla. I ama very poor saint, and yet I am 
the only one you have seen.”’ 

‘* Then I am to get well ?’’ she asked timidly. 

‘*Certainly, you dear, obedient little thing,’’ replied 
Margaret ; ‘‘and here is José to help persuade you. The 
Senhor and I are going to take a little walk to the end 
of the terrace. When we return perhaps you will have 
some grapes ready for us, for I have no doubt that his 
saintship is very hungry.” 

“*-You succeeded much better even than I hoped,” 
she said to the Senhor as they looked up the vine-bor- 
dered river ; “‘ and you did it all knowing that I prom- 
ised you nothing in return.”’ 

‘* You have promised nothing,’ he replied ; ‘‘ but if 
you should choose to give—”’ 

And Leonilla, looking after them, flushed faintly as 
she said: ‘‘ I was very dull and stupid, José—almost 
too stupid for you. Only the Senhora Margaret is wise 
and beautiful enough to be the bride of St. Antonio.”’ 





CUPID IN 





**CupPID, little criminal, 


What have you been doing ?”’ 
* Nothing wrong, oh, nothing wrong ; 
vust a little wooing.” 


CUSTODY. 


‘You ’ve been stealing hearts, I fear, 
Stealing hearts by dozens.”’ 
““No, I haven’t, no, I haven’t ; 

They were all my cousins.”’ 
**Come along, you little fraud ; 
You will have to tarry 

In a prison, till you learn 


Wooing means to marry.” 


** Very well, here’s Bonnybelle ; 
She shall be the winner.”’ 
Bonnybelle said: ‘‘ Officer, 
Free the little sinner.’’ 


“Oh, I'll marry—Bonnybelle 
Knows my truth and purity ; 
Here is good Saint Valentine, 
He’ll be my security.’’ 
Mary A. Barr. 
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, By ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of “‘A Fool's Errand,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
POSSESSIO PEDIS. 

DEATH is a fact that never becomes common. No 
period of protracted expectation ever prepares us for 
the ‘announcement. Come when it will, it brings*a 
tremor of surprise. Like the crash of thunder near at 
hand, or the rumble of the earthquake, one is never 
quite prepared to hear it. It may not alarm nor even 
startle, but it always hushes. There are, however, 
instances in which it is heard with a peculiar thrill. 
We expect the old to die and the young to live asa 
universal rule. The demise of thuse who have long 
been afflicted with disease or are of peculiarly frail and 
weakly habit is, of course, regarded as more probable 
and therefore is less startling than that of the active 
and strong. The temperament of the decedent, too, is 
a distinct element in the effect that death produces. 
There are men who are neither young nor vigorous, 
but whom we never associate with the idea of death 
until the fact stares us in the face, and we wonder at 
it. We are never able to realize that they are not as 
they always have been. We are forever thinking of 
them as alive, and recalling with a start our error. 
Such a man was Merwyn Hargrove. He was not es- 
pecially robust, but his life for years had been one 
unvarying round of re-duplicated days. What yester- 
day had been with him, to-morrow was sure to be again. 
His personality was self-sustaining. He neither leaned 
upon his neighbors nor held them up. He neither talked 
of himself nor listened when another broached the sub- 
ject. Griefs and pleasures were alike to him so far as 
others were concerned. He had become a fixture, as it 
were, in the eyes of all who knew him. He did not 
come very close to their lives, but yet he did not drop 
out of them, and there was probably no one in that 


whole region whose life seemed so much a matter of 


course as that of Merwyn Hargrove. There was an 
amazement, therefore, that for a time forbade any 
speech on the part of the little group who heard Mr. 
Clarkson’s announcement. Kortright looked steadily 
at the speaker. His wife, after the first start, watched 
her husband carefully, as if to note the effect of this 
unexpected news upon him. Martin stood at the foot 
of the bed transfixed with horror. Mr. Kortright at 
length spoke, holding up the telegram as he did so. 

‘** You think there is no mistake ?”’ 

‘*T am very sure there is none.”’ 

‘** This ‘ M. B.’—who is he ?”’ 

‘** Matthew Bartlemy, Captain Hargrove’s attorney in 
the South.” 





49 (Cupyright 1882 by Albion W. Tourgée as author.) : 


‘** You have no idea how or when— ?”’ 

** You know all that I do.’’ 

‘** You say I am the executor ?” 

“Yes,” . 

“* What do you suppose this man wishes me to do ?” 

‘“‘Tam aware that Captain Hargrove anticipated a 
struggle in regard to his property, and it is probable 
that the object of this haste is to have you enter into 
possession in order that you may the better hold for his 
devisees. ”’ 

‘*T will do it,’ said the sick man, with his accus- 
tomed decisiveness. ‘‘ What is the first thing to be 
done ?”’ 

‘* We will offer the will for probate as soon as pos- 
sible,”’ said Clarkson ; ‘‘ but it is better that you should 
take possession immediately. Bartlemy evidently fears 
a hostile entry.”’ 

‘“Martin shall go to Sturmhold to-night, and I will 
follow to-morrow. Will that do ?”’ 

‘* That is the very best that can be done,’’ answered 
Clarkson. ‘‘ Captain Hargrove certainly made no mis- 
take in choosing you for his executor,’’ he added as he 
nodded approval. 

‘*Merwyn Hargrove has a right to command me and 
mine, whether alive or dead,”’ said Kortright with 
emotion. ‘‘ Martin,’’ he added, ‘‘ you must make no 
delay.”’ 

‘* But, father,’’ said Martin hesitantly, ‘‘do you re- 
member—there is Hilda—ought we not to inform her 
of this ?”’ 

‘** True ; I had forgotten,’’ said Kortright thoughtfully. 

Clarkson looked quickly from one to the other. 

‘* Hilda,’’? said Mrs. Kortright, noticing this look of 
inquiry, ‘‘Captain Hargrove’s daughter is to be Mar- 
tin’s wife.’’ 

‘*T ought to go for her at once,”’ said Martin. 

‘* Better wait till we are sure,’’ said Kortrignt cau- 
tiously. 

** You may serve her even better by going to Sturm- 
hold,’’ added Clarkson with sympathetic assurance 

Martin still hesitated. 

‘*Do not seek to. be the bearer of evil tidings, my 
son,’’ said his mother. ‘‘ Let Hilda be happy as long 
as she may.”’ 

‘*T wilkdo as you wish,” said Martin, with evident 
reluctance, ‘‘ though I think she ought to know of this 
and come here at once.”’ 

How true is love’s prescience. 

Aun hour later Martin was on his way to Sturmhold, 
full of sad forebodings. 











(Begun in fui, 11 No, i.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A NINETEENTH CENTURY BUCCANEER. 


THE next day the air was full of rumors. Captain 
Hargrove was dead and ’Squire Kortright was his ex- 
ecutor. That everybody in Skendoah knew. The 
manner of Hargrove’s death was variously guessed. It 
was believed that in some way or other slavery was an- 
swerable for this, as well as the burning of the mills. 
There were especially strange reports in regard to 
Sturmhold—its young mistress, and poor Madame 
Eighmie, as the crazy woman was called in the neigh- 
borhood. There was talk of kidnappers and fire-eaters 
and violence. 

“* They ’d better not be tryin’ any of them tricks,”’ 
said the old man Shields.. ‘*’Tain’t so long since the 
Anti-Rent war here, that the people of these parts have 
forgot to take care of themselves, and their neighbors, 
too. The fact on’t is there ’s been just about as much 
man-stealing and land-stealing done in this region as 
we care about sitting still and looking on at. I’m an 
old man, but if any nigger-hunter comes into this 
country a tracking after a runaway or a stayaway, 
I’m ready to be one of a crowd that ll give him all 
the pond-water he’ll care about takin’ aboard at a 
time.” 

He was not alone in these sentiments. A company 
of citizens waited on Mr. Kortright as he was about 
to enter his carriage to be driven to Sturmhold, and of- 
fered to watch the premises night after night, in turn, 
as long as he might think a guard necessary. It was 
even reported that suspicious movements had been ob- 
served about the place during the previous night by 
Martin. That young man did not return, as his parents 
had expected, but sent a short note of excuse by one of 
the servants. This fact troubled Harrison Kortright, 
and hastened his departure. He declined, however, 
the good offices of his neighbors, and only arranged 
for the man who had ‘been watchman at the mill to go 
with him to Sturmhold and remain for a short time. 

One of the New York papers received that day con- 
tained the following : 


‘©, DOUBTFUL RUMOR. 


‘‘There is a report of a wholesale kidnapping affair upon 
the coast of Carolina, in which a well-known citizen of 
one of our interior counties is said to have lost his life, 
Great excitement is reported in that region, and the affair 
is denounced as an ‘Abolition outrage’ of unprecedented 
magnitude. The tendency to exaggeration on the part of 
the ‘chivalry’ in regard to anything affecting in the re- 
motest degree the ‘peculiar institution,’ leads us to anti- 
cipate that this will prove to be a great stir over a very 
small matter. It may even prove to be a flurry started to 
cover up one of those knife and pistol affairs to which 
Southern hospitality so often appeals when the Northern 
creditor goes there to enforce his demand. At all events 
we shall refrain from further comment until we obtain 
fuller infotmation.”’ 


Another referred to it under the heading 


**A QUEER COMPLICATION. 

““The report comes from Washington that a special 
messenger from the governor of one of the Southern States 
arrived in that city yesterday, and laid before the President 
a request that he would dispatch at once a swift-sailing 
man-of-war to intercept a schooner that cleared from this 
port, about ten days ago, for Kingston and San Domingo 
via Newbern, Wilmington and Charleston. It seems that 
instead of touching at either of these ports, or proceeding 
on her voyage, the schooner hove to, somewhere off Hat- 
teras, and took on board some forty or fifty slaves which 





were brought outside the bar and transferred to the 
schooner by a fast sailing yacht which is well known in 
this harbor and up and down the Hudson. It is supposed 
that the intention is to take the slaves to Hayti, or, per- 
haps, to one of the British West Indies, for the purpose of 
freeing them. The President referred the matter to the 
Attorney-General, and the Secretary of the Navy was or- 
dered to have a vessel in readiness should it be decided to 
attempt the pursuit. It is not probable that anything will 
be done, as it is nut thought that the government has any 
power to act in the premises. 

‘*The Sea Foam is reported to have passed up the river 
last night, but this is not credited. It is rumored that she 
has been engaged in such kidnapping excursions along the 
rivers and sounds of that region before. Her owner is said 
to have been outlawed and a price set upon his head for 
seducing slaves to run away, more than a yearago. It is 
generally believed that the whole story is a canard, and 
intended as a set-off to the absurd stories of Southern out- 
rage in Kansas.” 


That evening Jared Clarkson drove over to Sturmhold. 
Harrison Kortright was on a couch in the library. His 
wife was with him when Clarkson was admitted. Kort- 
right gave him a swift glance as they shook hands, and 
said in a calm, steady tone : 

** Tt is true, then ?”’ 

‘**'Too true.”’ 

‘* You have learned the particulars ?”’ 

‘*T have a letter from Mr. Bartlemy,’’ said Clarkson, 
taking it from his pocket. 

‘“Wait a moment,” said Kortright. ‘‘ 1 want Martin 
to hear it. He will have to act for me in this matter, 
and I want he should know it all. I can only lie here 
and plan. He must do the work.”’ 

Mrs. Kortright withdrew while he was speaking and 
soon returned with their son. Martin had a troubled, 
anxious look as he shook hands with Clarkson and sat 
down beside his father’s couch. Mr. Clarkson, with the 
delicate sense of perception which always characterizes 
men of his temperament, recognized at once the de- 
velopment which a single night of suffering had wrought 
in the young man’s nature, His tone revealed respect 
and consideration as he said: 

‘*T have a letier from Mr. Bartlemy which I was 
about to read.”’ 

Martin bowed and Clarkson continued : 

‘**It is written from Richmond, Virginia.”’ 

‘*My Dear Srr: I have just reached this point, having 
come here post-haste in order that I might communicate 
with you without awakening suspicion. I learned of the 
death of your friend and my client, Captain Hargrove, 
just before leaving home. He was killed two days ago 
in an attempt to remove the slaves of his late brother, 
George Eighmie, from Mallowbanks, the plantation for- 
merly belonging to the said Eighmie. You will probably . 
learn the particulars as soon as I, through the public press. 
I am so well informed as to the purposes of the heirs of 
Eighmie—who may also prove to be Hargrove’s heirs, 
though they are only of the half blood—that I think we 
should take immediate measures to prevent their stealing 
a march on us by taking possession of the premises at 
Sturmhold. If you carry out my instructions as given by 
telegraph, Mr. Kortright will be on the ground before you 
get this, and I judge him to be a man not easily fright- 
ened or driven.”’ 


A smile came over Clarkson’s face as he read the old 
lawyer’s estimate of the man before him. Kortright’s 
pale face flushed a little as he said: 

‘* He did not know his letter would find me as I am,”’ 

‘*T don’t think he would have changed his opinion if 
Then he read on: 


he had,”’ said Clarkson. 
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‘* Nevertheless—and this I want you to impress upon 
him seriously—he must keep a sharp watch. Our South- 
ern people have not in all respects the same regard for the 
mere forms of law as you of the North, and Gilman has 
a long head. In the fight they intend to make, possession 
of the realty in your state would be of the utmost import- 
ance. So too is the discovery and identification of Lida’s 
children. I have just learned that the boy Hugh ran away 
from his master, who lives near Harper’s Ferry in this 
state, some three or four years ago. He had a peculiar 
livid scar that looks like a cut, extending from the nose 
almost back to the ear on the right side of his face.’’ 


“Oh, Mr. Clarkson,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Kortright, ‘‘do 
you remember the young fugitive that was rescued from 
the jail ?”’ 

‘Sure enough,’’ said Clarkson with a'start. 
description fits him exactly.”’ 

** And Lida—” said Mrs. Kortright. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber how she ran after the carriage, calling out, ‘‘ My 
baby ! my boy !”’ 

‘¢ And we thought her crazed,’’ said Clarkson bitterly, 
as he rose and walked back and forth across the room. 
“Oh, vile and terrible institution, what evil hast thou 
not to answer for—a lost child, a crazed mother! How 
long, O Lord, how long ?” 

There was a moment’s silence. The veins stood 
out on Clarkson’s brow, and his hand was clenched 
with the excitement of his thought. His eyes burned 
so fiercely, when they flashed upon the auditors with- 
out seeing them, that it seemed as if there might be 
danger of his own mind losing its proper balance. 

After a time, Kortright said quietly : 

‘** Well, what more has Mr. Bartlemy to say ?°’ 

Clarkson at once resumed his reading: 


** The 


‘The girl I think we shall net find it hard to discover. 
By the way, if Unthank, Hargrove’s body servant, turns 
up in that region, by all means keep him in concealment, 
but do not lose track of him. Even if we are unable to 
use him as a witness, his information will be indispensable 
tous. He is the only one living who really knows any- 
thing about Hargrove’s life for the last twenty years. But 
don’t let him be seen about there under any circum- 
stances—at least until after you hear from me again. By 
the way, I learned while hunting for the boy Hugh that 
the man who owned him has the only one of Unthank’s 
ehildren whom he has not managed to run off. This may 
help you to keep him in sight if you let him know it.”’ 


““My God!” exclaimed Clarkson. ‘‘ How heartless 
slavery makes the best of men !’? Then he resumed his 
reading : 


“T am going direct to Mallowbanks to-day, and will 
attend to the burial of our friend and whatever else needs 
to be done there. Do not relax your vigilance, and tell 
Kortright he must not leave the plantation for an hour 
until the danger is past. It would be better if he did not 
leave the house. Those who are against us are very deter- 
mined men. We will teach them, however, that they can’t 
fool with a client of Matthew Bartlemy or I’m mistaken. 
I’ve got my heart set on straightening out this tangle, and 
I’m going to do it, if I live long enough, even if I have to 
give up all the rest of my practice. Bob Gilman shall not 
have a chance to brag that he has got around the old man, 
if there ’s any way to circumvent him. I leave in an hour. 

‘*Yours hastily, 
‘““MATTHEW BARTLEMY.”’ 


There was a moment’s silence, when Kortright re- 
marked : 
**Ts that all ?” , 
**No,”’ answered Clarkson; ‘‘I have a copy of the 





Clayburn Register. I only glanced over it hastily on my 
way here. It contains a full account of the killing of 
Captain Hargrove. Shall I read it ?”’ he asked, glancing 


_ at Mrs. Kortright. 


‘* Of course,’’ answered Kortright for himself. ‘‘ We 
must know it all some time, and the sooner the better.”’ 

Clarkson glanced down the column and sgqid : 

‘**There is no need to read the head-lines. It was 
evidently a godsend to the editor, and he makes the 
most of it. It is a horrible tale as he tells it. This is 
what he says: 


‘‘a STARTLING OCCURRENCE. 


‘*We stop the press to insert a hurried ahd imperfect 
account of the. most infamous abolition outrage ever per- 
petrated on the soil of a Southern state. The people of 
Clayburn county have long been aware that a renegade 
born upon her soil, but for many years a resident of a 
Northern state, had become one of the most dangerous 
and pestiferous of that gang of nigger-stealing fanatics 
who seem to have no purpose in life except to disturb the 
peace and harmony of Southern society. This man, him- 
self born a slaveholder, and of a family noted for cruelty 
and harshness to their slaves, became by accident the ex- 
ecutor of an eccentric half-brother, whose will has for 
many years been a subject of litigation in the courts of 
the state. Almost a generation of lawyers have passed 
away since Eighmie vs. Hargrove was first entered upon 
the docket. Several minor suits have grown out of it, all 
of which would probably have been dismissed for want of 
prosecution, since the heirs of George Eighmie were also 
the natural heirs of Merwyn Hargrove, had they not 
learned that it was the intention of the latter not only to 
divert the property entirely from his family and bestow it 
upon the base-born children of a mulatto woman, with 
whom his testator sustained illicit relations, but also to 
deprive them of a chance of recovering it at his death by 
freeing and removing the slaves. Already the plantation 
of Mallowbanks had suffered severely in its productive 
capacity by the loss of about one-fourth of the requisite 
working force, which Hargrove had freed and colonized 
at the North. Although he is reported to be a man of 
large means, it was evident to every one that no estate 
could stand such wholesale depletion as he contemplated, 
and yet be sufficient to reimburse the heirs for losses 
sustained through his misfeasance. Under these circum- 
stances an injunction was obtained to prevent his remov- 
ing the slaves during the pendency of the litigation. This 
was some two or three years ago, and he has shown no in- 
clination to carry out his original purpose until a few 
months ago circumstances that came to the knowledge of 
the claimants put them on their guard, and they arranged 
to have Mr. Alfred Iddings, a poor but respectable man, 
who lives on an adjoining plantation, keep watch of mat- 
ters at Mallowbanks, and let them know of any attempt 
to remove the slaves, or, in fact, of the coming of Har- 
grove. It should be stated that about two years ago Har- 
grove was indicted for kidnapping and seducing slaves 
to run away from their masters; and, in accordance 
with the law, as he constantly evaded afrest, com- 
ing and going in the night time, on his swift- 
sailing yacht, the Sea Foam, he was formally out- 
lawed by the proper authority. The claimants were 
determined to assert their rights at all hazards, and were 
fully sustained by the popular sentiment of the vicinage, 
which was kept in a constant state of alarm by this de- 
scendant of old Hargrove of Hargrove’s Quarter, who 
seemed to have inherited all. the thieving propensities of 
his buccaneer ancestor. 

Nothing came of these precautions, however, until this 
morning about three o’clock, when Mr. Iddings, being 
awakened by the barking of his dogs, -became aware 
of some unusual stir about the negro quarter at Mallow- 


- arrival of some one on shore. 
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banks. 


The morning being foggy, he could not at first 
make out what it was, but running along the path that 
skirts the shore he soon came to the inlet, where he 
found the Sea Foam, with her sails furled and an armed 
desperado sitting in the stern, evidently awaiting the 
The moon was at the 
full, and Iddings was able to see everything upon the deck 
as plain as if it had been midday. For a little while he 
was thoroughly astonished. Then he thought that if the 
craft was there the master of it could not be far off. 
Stealing back along the path, he ran quickly through the 
corn-fields to the house of Major Ezekiel Eighmie, one of 
the claimants. As soon as Iddings communicated what 
he had seen to Major Eighmie, that gentleman seized his 
conch and blew a blast that awakened the whole neigh- 
borhood. The coming of the yacht had been foreseen, and 
upon Major Eighmie giving the signal agreed on, all the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood seized their arms and 
started for the landing. About this time a fire was seen 
in the direction of Mallowbanks, and the general belief 
was that the crowd of ruffians, with Hargrove at their 
head, had pillaged and fired the Eighmie homestead. 
Shots were heard in the direction of the landing, and also 
of the house. Owing to the fog, and the uncertainty as 
to the number of the marauders, it was necessary to ad- 
vance upon them with caution. It was, therefore, some 
considerable time before the band of armed neighbors 
reached the fire, which they found to be not at the man- 
sion, but at the negro quarters, which had been deserted 
and set on fire. When this fact was ascertained, the 
whole infamous plan burst on the minds of the pursuers. 
It was a great kidnapping scheme! The negroes had 
been partly corrupted and partly coerced into flight. At 
once a cry was raised, ‘To the landing! To the landing !’ 
Major Eighmie called upon them to follow him, and the 
enraged neighbors responded promptly to his appeal. They 
started down the path to,the landing, but had not ad- 
vanced more than a hundred yards when a perfect volley 
was fired at them out of a clump of wood that intervened 
between them and the inlet. The bullets that whistled 
over them showed that Hargrove had a strong and well- 
armed party to aid him in his nefarious enterprise. The 
citizens then advanced carefully, firing every time they 
caught a glimpse of the enemy. At length they reached 
the brow of the hill above the landing just as the fog 
lifted and a sharp breeze sprang up from the west. There 
was the yacht, with every stitch of canvas set, loaded to 
the gunwale with frightened negroes, who were crying 
piteously at being driven away from their home and 
friends. The wind filled the sails and straightened the 
hawser, that was fastened toa tree on the bank. Half way 
down the slope was Unthank, the desperate negro villain, 
who has served Hargrove as his body-servant for twenty 
years, and who has been his .confederate and agent in all 
his recent villanies, supporting his master, who was evi- 
dently wounded. The yacht was hardly twenty steps 
away, and the black scoundrel was making desperate 
efforts to get him aboard. Hargrove was perfectly help- 
less. He must have beer wounded somewhere about the 
spine, as he seemed unable to use his limbs at all, though 
he was quite conscious and able to use his hands very 
freely, as he afterwards showed. The neighbors at once 
opened fire-on the precious pair. Hargrove looked around, 
and, seeing that escape was hopeless, spoke a few words 
to the negro. A black-bearded scoundrel, who stood in 
the stern of the yacht with a knife raised ready to cut 
the rope, called out to them to,make haste. Unthank 
laid his master on the ground at the foot of a large water- 
oak, and raising his gun drew a bead on the advancing 
party. Hargrove, however, forbade him to fire, and taking 
a packet from his bosom gave it to him and ordered 
him aboard the yacht. The negro refused to obey. Har- 
grove again commanded him to go. Upon his refusing a 
second time, Hargrove ordered the man in the stern to 





cut loose. The rascal did so without waiting for fur- 
ther orders. Unthank, seeing it was his last chance, ran 
down the slope and jumped from the landing just as the 
yacht swung out into the wind. The neighbors rushed 
forward to prevent the escape of the slaves, but before 
they had advanced ten steps were fired upon by Hargrove. 
As he was known to be a desperate villain and was un- 
doubtedly well armed, besides being protected by the tree, 
it was not a safe matter to advance upon him without 
cover. While those in front fired upon him steadily some 
others of the party crawled through a little belt of bushes 
above where he lay and sent a bullet crashing through 
his skull. He was undoubtedly saving his fire, expecting 
a rush to be made on him in front. Strangely enough 
none of the attacking party were hurt, though Hargrove is 
known to have been the best rifle-shot ever seen in these 
parts. By that time the day had broken, and the yacht 
was dancing over the water before a twelve-knot breeze 
half a mile away. ; 

‘*It was discovered afterward that the Sea Foam had 
a consort outside the bar to which her cargo was trans- 
ferred. She had evidently made one or two trips before 
the one on which she was discovered, as more than fifty 
slaves are missing from the plantation. Documents 
that were found upon the person of this daring robber 
show that he intended to remove every slave at Mallow- 
banks, It is perhaps but fair to say that he claimed these 
slaves not as executor but as legatee under the will of his 
half-brother. The court was unable to try the question 
of his right by reason of his refusal to come forward and 
reply to the interrogatories of the complainant. Being a 
non-resident the court had no jurisdiction over him except 
to enjoin him from removing the property. The neighbors 
were so enraged that the dead body was treated somewhat 
roughly, until the overseer at Mallowbanks took it im 
charge. The coroner has been informed, and a jury will 
probably be impaneled who will thoroughly examine into 
the affair. Major Ezekiel Eighmie starts North to-day to 
take steps to secure remuneration from the estate of the 
dead kidnapper for the loss sustained. The community 
are probably indebted to him for ridding the coast of a 
most dangerous enemy. It is said that the deceased was 
such an insatiable negro lover that he took his brother’s 
favorite wench and her mulatto children to his palatial 
home among the Catskills and introduced them into the 
selectest circles of northern Abolition society as his own 
wife and daughter ! 

‘This is altogether the most daring piece of villany the 
aboiitionists have yet attempted. The recent expulsion 
from our soil of the Massachusetts attorney who came to 
the state expressly to gain a residence in order to test some 
points of our slave code before the Federal courts, must now 
be recognized as a wise and prudent measure. The letter 
of the law is not always tobe relied upon. Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, the act in which Hargrove was engaged 
would not be held to be a felony, but it was certainly very 
natural that men who saw themselves about to be robbed 
by an armed marauder should not be over-nice in their 
conduct toward him. A number of shots are said to have 
taken effect upon him, and it would probably be impossi- 
ble to ascertain who fired the one that actually caused his 
death. There was nothing found upon his body to impli- 
cate any other parties in his act. Indeed, there was an 
explicit disclaimer, and a declaration written in his own 
hand, and dated the day before, affirming that he only did 
it in the assertion of his lawful ownership of the property. 
No reliance can be put on the declarations of such an out- 
cast from decent society, and it is exceedingly improbable 
that it is true. The whole body of abolitionists of the 
North are undoubtedly responsible for this invasion of 
our soil and violation of our rights. We counsel our -peo- 
ple to exercise moderation, but vigilance. Every Yankee 
craft that comes into our waters should be thoroughly 
overhauled for stowaways, and not one should ever be 
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allowed to leave her moorings without being so thoroughly 
fumigated as to drive out or kill every living thing under 
her hatches. The South must protect itself and its insti- 
tutions against the envy and greed of Northern hypocrites 
and fanatics.” 


So the descendant of the buccaneer, who had risked 
his life in planting slavery in the colony, was slain in 


the attempt to restore the children of those slaves to 
freedom. 

As the people of Skendoah attributed their misfor- 
tune to slavery, as an ultimate cause, so the citizens of 
Clayburn county accounted the abolition fanaticism the 
disturber of their peace. Distrust was paving the way 
for strife. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





BELINDA. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of **Gocd-by, Sweetheart!’’ ‘“‘Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
** Lenore fuhr am Morgenroth 
Empor aus schweren Traumen.”’ 

THISs is all the consolation with which she wakes next 
morning and exchanges the shadowy muddle of her dis- 
comfortable visions for the not less discomfortable re- 
ality. She had slept—to her own surprise—through 
the earlier part of the night; but in May-time day and 
night faint into each other; and though the light is 
broad and universal, yet the hour is a small one when 
she awakes, with that hopeless decidedness, that irre- 
vocable bursting of the chains of slumber, which tells 
its unhappy victim that all juggling efforts to overtake 
the flown blessing will be of no avail. She lies on her 
uneasy bed for as long as she can bear it ; then, since the 
hour is still far too early to ring for her hot water, and 
so make public an abnormal condition of mind and body, 
she rises, and throwing on her dressing-gown, sits down 
by the open window and watches the strides of the 
morning, stepping clean and young and lucent, across 
the old and dirty earth. Even the ugly Bohemian 
Railway Station and the stucco houses come in for a 
portion of his kindness. How much more the little 
hoary garden plat and the dew-pearled tulips ! 

It has been an open question since the world began 
whether the loveliness of nature assuages or aggra- 
vates the misery of humanity in its more miserable 
moods. Belinda would subscribe to the latter opinion. 
It seems to her that she could better bear the look of the 
day—that it would not make her so angry—if slant rain 
were slashing the earth, or if it were locked in a prison 
of frost, or wound in a shroud of snow. 

The splendor of the transparent air: the trees, just 
lightly wagging their heads in the early wind ; even the 
short-tailed starlings, cheerfully walking about while the 
sun touches up their apparently sombre feathers, and 
brings out little rainbow colors in them ; each—each 
has a separate stab for her. There were starlings at 
Moritzburg; there were tulips in the inn garden at 
Lohmen: can she set her eyes upon any one common 
object that does not bring a memory with it? She has 
never been of a very bright or hopeful temperament 
with regard to her own future ; not one of those happy 
young ones to whom the long life ahead seems swathed 
in a golden mist. The deep conviction of her own pau- 
city of powers of attraction, a conviction which has 
been with her as long as she can remember anything— 
as long as the far-away days of short frocks and coming 
down to dessert, when strangers used to pull Sarah’s 





long curls and laugh at her smart answers—a convic- 
tion that for a bright interval has been shaken, now 
settles down in its cold and humbling certainty again in 
her heart. 

‘He was not telegraphed for,” she says to herself, in 
a tone of surpassing bitterness; ‘‘he had no ill news; 
but he was right to go. Iam not of the stuff of which 
the women that men love are made! Let me try not 
to forget it again.”’ 

The clocks one after another, in their different voices, 
have just struck eight. Cramped with long sitting in 
one position, which she has forgotten to change, she 
rises, and is beginning to walk up and down the little 
room when a knock comes, a quick, loud, rattling knock, 
which, in its lively energy, partakes of the nature of the 
person who has executed it, and who adds to it an ur- 
gent calling : 

‘* Belinda! Belinda! are you awake ?”’ 

Awake !—is she awake ? She smiles grimly to herself. 

‘Yes, I am awake,” she answers in an unwilling 
voice, that she in vain tries to make sound sleepy. 

**Then why do not you open the door ?”’ cries the 
voice impatiently, accompanying the question by a long 
and noisier rattling of the handle. 

But Belinda takes no step towards complying. She 
wishes for no one’s company, not even Sarah’s—per- 
haps Sarah’s least of all; for is not she the one person 
from whom she has been unable to hide her humiliation. 

‘** What do you want ?”’ she asks morosely. 

‘** Tf you do not open the door at once,”’ replies Sarah, 
desisting for a moment from her rattling, so that her 
voice may be the more penetratingly heard, ‘‘ I warn 
you that I shall open your note and read it myself!” 

Her note! In one bound Belinda is across the room, 
has turned the key, and is palely facing her sister. 

‘*Who was right ?’”’ cries Sarah, strutting in, dis- 
heveled, dressing-gowned, triumphant, and holding in 
her hand a letter, which the other silently snatches. ‘1 
was so certain that he must have written, that I sent 
Tommy round to his lodgings the first thing this morn- 
ing ; and sure enough they unearthed this, which they 
had entirely forgotten, and which we ought to have re- 
ceived yesterday afternoon. Come, it is not a bill this 
time !”’ 

Belinda has opened the envelope, and is staring 
strainingly at the paper. 

“How stupid !’’ she says, passing her hand across 
her eyes. ‘‘ Somehow I cannot see it.” 

‘“‘Is it possible that this is his handwriting ?”’ cries 
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Sarah, coming to her aid, and examining with sur- 
prise the superscription. ‘‘ What a shocking hand he 
writes !”’ ; 

‘‘Yes; it is his,” says Belinda, again passing her 
hand across her eyes; ‘‘ but it is very shaky. Some- 
thing has happened to alter it very much, I think you 
must read it, please.”’ 

‘‘ There does not appear to be any beginning,”’ replies 
Sarah, complying with some alacrity. ‘* ‘I cannot come 
to meet you this afternoon. Oh, forgive me!’ (Then 
comes a prodigious blot—mixed tears and ink, I ex- 
pect.) ‘Ihave been telegraphed for home’ (I told you 
so; then there is something scratched out ; what is it ?” 
looking at the paper aslant and half shutting one eye). 
“¢ A f-r-ightful cat ’—(what, cat ? what is it likely to 
be ?—catastrophe—that is it, of course ; he has put long 
legs and loops to all the short letters, but I can quite 
make it out, in spite of that)—‘a frightful catastrophe ’ 
—(scored through, you know). ‘I donot know what I 
am saying. God bless you!’ (Then more blots. )—‘ D. 
R.’ That is all!” 

*¢ All!’ cries Belinda, stretching out her trembling 
hand for the note. ‘‘ Are you sure that there is nothing 
over the page ?”’ 

‘** Not a syllable !”’ 

There is a silence. Belinda’s eyes are riveted on the 
few scrawled words—so few—on which all her future is 
to be built. Among them is there one which will sup- 
port the weight of a legitimate hope ? 

“It would have been more to the purpose,’’ says 
Sarah, in a tone of wounded common sense, “‘ if he had 
given us a hint as to what the catastrophe was, instead 
of wasting so much ingenuity in making all those un- 
natural legs and arms to his ‘a’s’ and ‘c’s’ and ‘8’s’.”’ 

‘* You think that there is one really ? that something 
has happened ? that he was telegraphed for ?’’ asks Be- 
linda, appealing in wistful fever to her cool, shrewd 
junior. 

‘‘Of course he was; of course there has !’’ replies 
Sarah decidedly. ‘‘ I must say,’’ with a rather satirical 
look, ‘‘that you have a high opinion of your admirer ; 
he ought to be flattered by your confidence. No! re- 
assure yourself,”’ striking the untidy blurred page with 
her forefinger ; ‘‘any one with pretensions to be even 
an indifferent liar would have been ashamed of this.”’ 

‘* A catastrophe !’’ repeats Belinda, as though speak- 
ing to herself, and still looking at the note ; ‘‘ what sort 
of a catastrophe ? I think—I fear—that it must in 
some way concern bis father.’’ 

‘* Well, anyhow, the poor boy’s character is cleared 
up,’’ says Sarah gayly, sweeping in her long peignoir to 
the window, and standing blithely looking out at the 
tulips and the starlings—as brightly pretty as the for- 
mer, as robustly cheerful as the latter. ‘‘ After all, he 
has not been driven away by your unlady-like warmth, 
as you had quite made up your mind last night; and as 
to his father, if it is he, our grief must be chastened by 
the thought that we have never set eyes upon him. 
Well, I suppose I must. not spend the day in my dress- 
ing-gown,’’ walking to the door. 

Neither must Belinda; and yet for long after her sis- 
ter has left her, she sits, still poring over the meagre 
sheet that is her first love-letter. She laughs derisively. 
Will it be her last, too? At that thought she sets her- 
self to weary calculations. It is, without stopping— 
he will, of course, stop nowhere between Dresden and 
London—a thirty-six hours’ journey. Probably five or 
six hours more will be occupied in getting on to York- 
shire. It is a four days’ post from England to Dresden. 
Even if he wrote to her immediately on arriving—a 








most unlikely hypothesis—it cannot be much less than a 
week before she hears. There must be five or six abso- 
lutely void black days, that yet will have the same com- 
plement of hours in them as the day at Moritzburg or 
the day at Wesenstein. She lays her hot forehead on 
the cool wooden chair-back. Oh, if they could but be 
slept through ! 

But at this moment the entrance of her maid, with 
the usual paraphernalia of her toilet, sufficiently reminds 
her that they cannot. They cannot be slept through! 
They must be dressed through, talked through, eaten 
through, made expeditions through, joked through. 
Worst of all, his departure, its cause, his probable or 
improbable return, he himself, must be continually dis- 
cussed and worn threadbare in her hearing. 

This, indeed, is an evil from which she suffers for only 
two days. After that, he being gone, and never having 
sought to make himself specially acceptable to any 
member of the little society save one, he slips from 
their talk and their thoughts. 

She is deeply thankful when their chatter about him 
ceases, and yet angry with them for so soon forgetting 
him. And meanwhile the days in summer procession 
pace stately by, full of sap and growth and laughter. 
The date of the Churchill departure is now fixed for the 
fifth of June; and as that period approaches, a freezing 
panic fear begins to clutch Belinda more and more 
tightly in its hold—the fear that her own going may 
antedate the arrival of his letter; that he may write to 
her here, and the letter not be forwarded. The many 
tales she has heard of lives dismally wrecked upon some 
such small accident throng her memory. 

The house is full of signs of an approaching déménage- 
ment; full of packing, disarranging, bustling. It is 
mostly full also of German officers, who, being aware 
that their time for enjoying the society and the wit of 
their love-worthy Sarah is all too quickly passing, are 
resolved to have nothing to reproach themselves with 
in the way of not having availed themselves of it while 
they were able. Some of them are not unwilling to ex- 
tend their endearments to the elder sister, seeing her 
no longer monopolized by her surly fellow-countryman ; ‘ 
but she has received their compliments so blankly, that, 
ashamed of their brief infidelity, they have clanked 
hastily back to their first love, who sees them go and 
return with the same joyous indifference. 

Belinda has been innocent of the least intention to 
snub them, but how can one receive pretty speeches— 
any speeches intelligently, when one is continually 
doing a sum in one’s head—36 and 5, 41; 1 day from 4 
days; 1 day from 3 days, etc. ? 5 

The packing is not of so wholly occupying a nature as 
to exclude incidental amusements. It does not even for- 
bid a farewell excursion to Tharandt; an excursion 
planned by Sarah and her rout of Ublans; with some 
necessary padding of a lenient chaperon and compliant 
girls. 

Belinda has believed herself equal to sharing it. 
Tharandt is rendered agonizing by no associations. 
She has never visited Tharandt in his company, but, at 
the last moment, a trifle robs her of her fortitude—the 
sight of her cobwebby Wesenstein gown, extended with 
unconscious tactless cruelty by her maid on. the bed. 
She throws herself down, ungovernably sobbing, beside 
it. It seems like the husk of her lost happiness. By- 
and-by they are all gone, and the house is left to her 
and to silence. It is deserted even by the dogs, who have 
been taken out driving by Mrs. Churchill; Slutty, su- 
pinely indifferent to view and air, curled at the carriage- 
bottom, and Punch, standing up on his hind-legs, with 
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his fore-paws on the carriage-side, like an unsteady 
heraldic lion. 

Belinda laughs at the thought of him as she returns 
to the salon, which is beginning to wear a desolate look, 
reduced to its own lodging-house furniture and shorn of 
the graces bestowed upon it by the Churchills’ Indian 
rugs and Turkish chair-backs. Its new ugliness, meet- 
ing her eye, seems to add to the vexation of her spirit. 
The sunlight on the street vexes her, too. She wanders 
for a while aimlessly about the room, and then drops as 
aimlessly into a chair. To an observer it would seem 
that she were quite without occupation. But it is not 
so. She is still at work upon that sum. She has just 
finished it, or rather she has just begun it afresh, when 
an unexpected interruption drives it, not away— 
nothing, alas! could do that—but into the background 
of her mind. 

The summer afternoon is at its drowsiest ; even the 
flies buzz inertly along the pane, when the room-door 
opens and Professor Forth looks in. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he says formally, ‘* but I think 
your page must have been misinformed; he tells me 
that Sarah is not at home.”’ 

At the sound of his voice, separated by how many 
seas and continents from her thoughts, Belinda starts 
to her feet; then, conjuring suddenly up a civil smile, 
says gently : 

** But I am afraid he is not misinformed ; I am afraid 
she is out. Did you expect to find her?” 

He has entered the room now in his hard and grace- 
less academic black, which somehow looks out of char- 
acter with the light-colored room and the blazing day. 

‘Naturally I expected to find her,’’ he replies 
sharply, ‘‘ since it is by her own appointment that I am 
here ; after evading on various trivial pretexts every 
meeting proposed by me for the past week, she herself 
gave me a distinct and definitive rendezvous for this 
hour and day. Jam punctual to the moment!” glanc- 
ing angrily at the Dresden clock. 

‘*T am sadly afraid that she has forgotten all about 
it,”’ replies Belinda, bursting intoa helpless laugh ; but 
indeed there is no greater fallacy than that one may not 
laugh heartily, violently, and not hysterically,” when 
one’s ‘heart is breaking ; ‘‘she has gone out upon an 
expedition.” 

** She is always going out upon expeditions,’ 
he snappishly. 

Belinda sighs ; her mirth vanished as quickly as it 
came. She has no energy to take up the cudgels for 
Sarah, of whose conduct no one can think worse than 
she does, and of whose meditated villany she is guiltily 
aware. 

** She is young,”’ she says lamely. 

“*T cannot see that that is any valid apology for a 
systematic neglect of all the more serious duties of life,”’ 
he replies fretfully. 

He has walked to the window, where he now stands 
drowned in a bath of golden radiance. Never has he 
looked less lovable; ill-humor rendering yet more 
pinched and captious his pinched pedant face; and 
never has Belinda felt so charitably toward him. ‘‘ He 
is not amiable ; Heaven knows that he is not attractive,” 
she says to herself; ‘‘so much the worse for him. But 


? retorts 


he is unhappy ; what better claim could he have upon 
my sympathy ?”’ 

**Do yon want her for anything special ?’’ she asks 
not unkindly, going up and standing beside him in the 
rain of sunbeams in her large young beauty ; 
thing in which I can help you ?”’ 

It is obvious that the idea had never occurred to him 


** any- 





that in her he should find either the ability or the wil- 
lingness to aid him. 

‘* You are very good,’’ he answers stiffly; ‘‘ the fact 
is, I wanted to throw together a few thoughts upon the 
Idea of Color among the Athenians,”’ glancing at a 
bundle of notes and papers in his hands, ‘‘ and I entirely 
depended upon Sarah to be my secretary. She is per- 
fectly aware,’’ with a revived and extreme exasperation 
of tone, ‘‘ of the affection in my eyes which precludes 
the possibility of my writing more than a certain num- 
ber of hours a day, and which keeps me here in the 
middle of term, unavoidably absent from my post and 
Oxbridge.”’ 

‘*She is very provoking!’’ assents Belinda sooth- 
ingly. ‘* But as far as the writing goes, I write a much 
better hand than Sarah. She never would learn, when 
we were children. She was always playing monkey- 
tricks upon the master all through the lesson. Cannot 
I be your secretary?” As she speaks, she lifts to his 
her large serious eyes, full of a compassion that is none 
the less sinceré for being slightly tinged with contempt. 

**'You are very good!’’ he repeats ceremoniously. 
‘“*T am aware that I have no right to trespass upon 
your valuable time.”’ 

‘‘There is no one else to trespass upon it,’’ she an- 
swers, stifling a sigh. ‘‘On the contrary, I am obliged 
to any one who will help me to get through it.”’ As she 
speaks she walks toward the writing-table, and quickly 
and methodically arranging the writing materials, seats 
herself, and in a few moments is penning her first sen- 
tence from his dictation. 

She has undertaken the office out of pure good- 
nature, and at first fulfills it quite mechanically. Grad- 
ually, however, as the meaning of the words she is 
writing penetrates through her ears into her under- 
standing, a slight interest in the subject in hand 
awakens in her. She asks a question or two. By-and- 
by there comes a Greek word. 

‘*May it be written in English letters?’’ she asks, 
glancing up. ‘‘No? Well, then I am afraid I must 
leave it for you to insert.”’ 

‘*You do not know the Greek character ?’’ he asks, 
with a slight touch of regret in his tone. 

She shakes her head. 

‘*T am afraid I must ask you,” smiling a little, ‘not 
to question me too closely as to what I know.”’ 

‘*T offered to teach it to Sarah,” he says aggrievedly. 

‘** And she refused, of course.”’ 

‘“*It is not the want of knowledge,”’ he says, begin- 
ning to pace gloomily up and down the room, “that is 
the irremediable evil. It is the total lack of all desire 
for knowledge—that is what I deplore in Sarah.’’ 

Belinda has paused in her writing, her elbow leant on 
the table, and idly brushing with the feather of the pen 
the red curve of her lips. 

‘*T have never known an instance,’ continues he, 
still pursuing his irritated walk, ‘‘of a young person 
whose character had undergone so radical change in so 
comparatively short a period of ‘time.”’ 

‘*Do you think so ?”’ cries Belinda, surprised. ‘‘ She 
has always been exactly the same as long as I can re- 
member her !”’ 

‘When I first made her acquaintance,” he goes on, 
not heeding the interruption, ‘‘I of course became at 
she 
appeared to me to be not lacking in intellectual force, 
nor in a rather remarkable desire for self-improvement. 
On the very first evening I met her, she deplored to me 
the deficiency of her education, and asked me in so 
many words to aid her in the formation of her mind.” 
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Belinda drops the pen. It is not a nearly large enough 
shield to hide the convulsive mirth that this revelation 
of her sister’s hideous hypocrisy has called forth. 

‘¢T still cherish the hope,’’ continues he, fortunately 
unaware of the character of his auditor’s emotion, 
‘‘that this may be only a phase; that on her return to 
her home and her more regular occupations, freer from 
these senseless distractions,’’ with an exaggerated em- 
phasis, “‘ her mind may resume that soberer bias which, 
from my first impression of her, I cannot but believe to 
be its natural one.”’ 

Belinda, still unable to speak, contents herself with a 
gentle head-shake, as commentary and gloss upon 
which there comes,.at the same moment, the sound of 
a scampering step on the stone stairs, of'a loudly sing- 
ing voice, waking to life again the dead dumb house. 
In a moment the door flies open, and the person whose 
mind is expected so soon to resume its soberer bias 
stands before them, her hat a good deal on one side 
from the weight of the flowering May-bough stuck 
rakishly in it—the May-bough whose strong and almost 


pungent perfume comes rushing into the room with 
her. 

‘** Are not you delighted to welcome me back so un- 
expectedly early ?’’ cries she joyously. ‘* But it wasso 
hot, and my soldiers were all so cross and low at the 
prospect of losing me, and Von Breidenbach had a 
toothache, and so— Mr. Forth!’’ suddenly catching 
sight of him. ‘‘ Ah!’’ with an abrupt change and re- 
frigeration of tone, ‘of course you came about that 
essay of yours; and, equally of course, I forgot all 
about it. Well, I dare say there is no great hurry! 
Happily, the Greeks will keep; they will not run away.”’ 

There is an ominous silence. Then— 

‘*It is unfortunate,’’ begins the Professor, in a voice 
trembling with indignation, while the puckers of anger 
that Belinda’s mild hand has been smoothing away, 
again form their network over his face, ‘‘ that consider- 
ing the position in which we stand relatively to each 
other, our views of life and its significance should be so 
diametrically—’’ 


Belinda leaves the room. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SECOND 


In fruitage time we do not look for flowers, 
Yet may we see, on some October day, 
Allured by autumn’s faithless sun and showers, 
Beside the ripened fruit, the bloom of May. 
It holds no hope of summer glad and gay ; 
No pledge of future wealth its beauty dowers ; 
The first autumnal storm that darkly lowers 
Shall sweep its sweet, untimely life away. 


BLOOM. 


Oh, fair our toil-won garncred harvests are, 
And bright our teeming orchard’s store of gold, 
And sweet the clusters bending from our bowers 
That all their glories of fulfillment hold ; 
But fairer, brighter, yea, and dearer far, 
The fruitless blossoms of our autumn hours. 
Susan Marr SPALDING, 





THE HOUSEHOLD--ABOUT SMALL ECONOMIES. 


In most households there are two steady enemies to 
small economies. One is the husband and the other the 
cook ; and against these powerful and antagonistic influ- 
erfces the frugal housekeeper has her daily fight. Of the 
two, the cook is the frankest. She is under no delusion 
about her opinions, her principles, or her practice. She 
does not hesitate for a moment in saying that one method 
of administration is laudable and becoming to a lady, and 
the other is mean, and not to be encouraged by any co- 
operation. The two are alike in-their opinion of desirable 
results. Both the cook and the husband like the liberal, 
well-spread table, but they totally disagree about the 
means of reaching these results. The husband believes in 


the traditional soup made out of a boot-leg ; the cook will, 


put up with a soup-bone, but what she likes best is a good 
standing-rib, well boiled down. The first principle in 
housekeeping, he says, is vigilant, thorough supervision. 
He approves of the housekeeper who goes to market, and 
then, receiving the stores when they come home, sees that 
the bunch of beets is the one she selected. He likes her 
to follow this bunch of beets—to know that they are 
properly cooked, and that nothing is lost in the paring. If 
the skins can be used in a stew or the water made to 
Sweeten a cake, he would consider that a triumph of 
housewifery. She ought to know how many beets dre 
needed for the family, and if any are left, she should fol- 
low them from the table to the refrigerator and thence 
to the table again. If she has not enough for another 
dish, she should make a salad or some of the mysteri- 


ous economical dishes mentioned in cooking-school for- 
mulas. 

To all of this the wife theoretically agrees. Whether 
she personally likes to do it or not, she has faith in some 
supervision and direction of stores. When she attempts 
to put her theory in practice, she meets the cook, standing 
like a Greek in her way. She max also take on the cour- 
age of a daughter of the Ionian Isles, but it is ancient 
Sparta against modern Athens, and the odds are on the 
side of the cook. 

When it comes to the boot-leg question, the husband has 
a clear idea that this needs to be boiled in water (which is 
cheap) and then seasoned. The cook makes out the list 
for the seasoning—so much stock, so much cream, so 
many almonds, 'so much wine, and certain other condi- 
ments at her fancy. The husband agrees with the cook 
in believing the soup ought to be good, but they misappre- 
hend each other about the means of making it so. To him 
the merit of the soup is twofold. It ought to be excellent 
and cheap. To her the boot-leg is the disadvantage, and 
she gallantly brings the larder to the rescue. He looks 
tothe wife to have the soup answer his just demands. The 
cook looks to her for her resources. 

The two are alike in another respect—they believe in the 
feast and have no regard for the consequent famine. 
Nothing so irritates a cook as to have to keep things on 
hand. What is left from breakfast she wants to use for 
lunch, and if anything remains from dinner that cannot be 
used for breakfast, she wants to put it in the slop pail or 
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give it away at the back gate. She hates to have pre- 
serves and pickles.and canned goods put away as if they 
were never to be used. She would have plum preserves 
three times a day if she had her way, and her rule is to 
empty the jar without regard to the fact that it holds two 
quarts, and there are but two to eat them. 

The husband has the same idea. ‘‘Why don’t you 
have the strawberries and the watermelon pickle ?”’ he 
says ; and then he adds that he doesn’t see the use in put- 
ting up things to spoil. They also agree in then expect- 
ing her to be ready for emergencies, and always have 
something in the house. 

The husband is an enemy to small economies in another 
direction. He objects tothe door-plate on which Thompson 
is spelled with a ‘‘ p,”’ and cannot understand a woman’s 
passion for a bargain when she does not need it. It is of no 
use for her to tell him that it would be best to buy the chil- 
dren’s coats in February for next November, because they 
are cheaper at the end of the season than they will be at 
the beginning. He thinks their coats are good enough, and 
as for their outgrowing them by another season, it is best 
to wait and see. If the wife has a pair of gloves, why on 
earth should she buy another pair simply because they are 
on a bargain-counter? He grimly smiles when he sees a 
procession of women filing out of a store that has flamed 
out an advertisement of “‘ great reductions.’’ In his soul 
he knows that each one of the paper bundles they carry 
contains something bought because it was cheap and not 
because it was needed. In one way he is right, but what 
woman, when she goes out to buy something she needs, 
finds it a bargain ready to her hand? A bargain is a 
thing that happens. It has its own laws, and one of them 
is that it comes at the moment when there is no pressing 
need for it, and when there is no money idle for invest- 
ment. It may be wanted next month, and the prophetic 
soul of the wife comprehends the fact. When the day 
of need does come, and she pays full market price, she 
is grieved because she remembers. 

No woman could have written that cruel satire that 
spells Thompson in the most ordinary and natural way. 
She knows too well that when five dollars has to buy ten 
dollars’ worth, that a dollar out of season is the bird in 
the hand. She knows what it is to have the boot-leg 
bought for her, and then to have to find the cream and the 
almonds and the wine and the stock. Hers is the fight for 
the small economies, but it is her husband who wears the 
judicial crown and her cook who waves the triumphal 
palm. 

LovuIsE STOCKTON. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 
Clam Chowder. 
Braised Beef. 


Potatoes. String Beans. Squash. 
Potato Salad. 
Batter Pudding. 
Raspberry Sance. 
Cheese. Cream Crackers. 


Coffee. 

Ciam CHowpEeR.—One hundred clams, two onions, cut fine; 
one dozen ‘‘ Boston ’’ crackers, or any variety that can be split ; 
twelve fresh tomatoes, or one small can of sealed ; one even 
tublespoonful of salt, quarter of a teaspoonful of mace and half 
a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper; quarter of a pound of salt 
pork, cut in slices ; two tablespoonsfui of butter for crackers, half 
a pint of hot milk. Fry the pork brown, and cut in small bits. 
Put the onion and tomato in the pork fat, and cook for ten min- 
utes. Take a large saucepan or a soup-kettle, and put a layer 
of the clams in the bottom, adding a layer of the tomato and 
onion and of the chopped pork. Sprinkle on the seasoning, and 
continue till all are in. Pour on the liquor of the clams, or, if 
there is none, one quart of boiling water, and simmer steadily 
for one hour. Split the crackers, dip them in the hot milk, and 
butter them. Line a tureen with them and pour the hot chow- 
der upon them. If potato is liked, slice six large ones, and put 
in alternate layers with the other ingredients. 





BRAISED BEEF.—Six to eight pounds of the round of beef. or 
a piece from the top of the rump can be used; quarter of a 
pound of salt pork, two onions, one small carrot, one small tur- 
nip, a bouquet of sweet herbs, one even tablespoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of pepper. Cut the pork in slices, and fry brown 
in the braising-pan; when brown, take out, and add the vege- 
tables cut fine. Cook five minutes, and take them out. Dredge 
the beef with flour, and then brown it on both sides, adding the 
pepper and salt. It will take from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Then put in the vegetables and sweet herbs. Add one quart of 
boiling water, and cook closely covered for four hours, basting 
occasionally. Good, cold or hot. If gravy is wished, strain the 
liquid in the pan, thicken with one tablespoonful of flour stirred 
smooth in a little cold water, and boil all three minutes. 

Strinc Beans.—String, cut in small pieces, and, if very 
young, boil an hour in salted water; if old, not less than two. 
Drain off the water, add a tablespoonful of butter and a sprinkle 
of pepper, and serve. 

SquasH.—Cut and take out thie.seeds, but do not peel. Lay 
in a steamer and cook half an hour: Mash fine, season -with a 
spoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of salt and a sprinkle of pepper 
to about a quart of squash. 

Potato SaLtap.—As per rule in No. 2 of THE CONTINENT. 

BaTTER PuppING.—One pint of milk, five eggs, two even cups 
of sifted prepared flour, one teaspoonful of salt. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth and the yolks till creamy. Add yolks and 
salt to milk and then the flour, beating till perfectly smooth. 
Last stir in the whites; put batter in a buttered pudding-boiler, 
and boil one hour and a half. Serve at once, as it soon falls. 

RASPBERRY SAUCE.—One cup and a half of powdered sugar, 
quarter of a cup of butter, one cup of raspberry juice, made by 
pressing fresh fruit, or one cup of raspberry jam. Stir butter to 
a cream, add the sugar and juice of one lemon, and last the 
raspberry juice or jam, beating all well together. Set on ice till 
wanted. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* WE want a rule for a good every-day pudding sauce; not too rich. 
Please give us one.—A. V. W., Roseville, N. J.” 

Ans.—Here is one which is very good : 

MAINE PUDDING SAUCE.—One cup of sugar, one-quarter cup 
of butter or less, one egg, one tablespoonful of flour; beat all 
together toa cream. Pour on one cup of boiling water just be- 
fore serving the pudding. Flavor with one teaspoonful of lemon 
or vanilla.. If this is boiled a minute or two it is almost a cus- 
tard, and nice to eat with boiled rice, or corn starch blanc 
mange. 

‘*WILL you please inform one of your readers through your paper 
whether it is necessary for a gentleman, when sending out New Year 
cards, to have anything else engraved on the card but his name, and if 
so, what itis? By answering this you will greatly oblige 

‘*E. O. C., New York.*’ 

Ans.—Nothing more than this is necessary, unless he choases 
to add his address. 

**WILL THE CONTINENT please inform me which is the best and latest 
book on etiquette, including latest style of wedding cards ?°’ 

Ans.—The latest is Mrs. Moulton’s book on “‘ Social Forms,’’ 
soon to be published in ‘‘ Our Continent Library.’’ 

‘* PLEASE answer a few questions for me in THE CONTINENT : 

**1. How is ‘Smearcase ° (a dish of cream or curds) prepared ? 

**2,. How is the dried or smoked beef of the North prepared ? 

**3. How is an English cottage constructed ? 

** Please answer these questions for AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER.”’ 


Ans.—1. Smearcase is simply milk which has curdled firmly, 


.and is then to be poured into a pointed bag, and allowed to drip. 


When quite firm take out, and to a quart of the curd allow half 
a cup of cream, or a large spoonful of butter, with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Work all together thoroughly, and eat plain or with 
cream, for lunch or tea, 

2. Dried beef is simply the lower part of the thigh, hung for 
several days to make it tender, then cured in pickle like corn 
beef; and, after three weeks’ curing, hanging it in a smoke- 
house for a fortnight or so. 

3. An English cottage is everything that an American one is 
not, having many rooms and being usually of stone. Southey, in 
his *‘ The Devil’s Walk,”’ describes one well : 

**He passed‘a cottage with a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility : 
And he owned with a grin 
That his favorite sin 
Is pride that apes humility. °° “ 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 








ALL-CONQUERING Cupid is fully recognized in this num- 
ber of THE CoNnTINENT in view of the hosts of valentines 
that are now passing through the public mails. Rarely 
has a graceful fancy been done into appropriate verse more 
charmingly than in Miss De Vere’s poem on the opening 
page, with its illustration from the dainty pencil of Jessie 
McDermott. In ‘*The Bride of Saint Antonio,’’ Miss 
Champney tells how the Boy shoots his dangerous arrows 
in Portugal under the robes of a calendered saint usually 
ascribed to Padua. At the end of the story Cupid has 
fallen into the clutches of the law, but, as we all know, the 
chances are that he will plant a wingéd shaft under the 
jerkin of his stern captor before being securely locked up. 
Even ‘‘Belinda’’ and ‘‘Hot Plowshares”’ ‘honor the occa- 
sion by passages which may rejoice the “strong god’s”’ 
heart; and when the reader drifts into ‘‘ Lighter Vein,”’ 
his sympathies will be awakened by Mr. Stull’s silhouettes 
for ‘‘ Miss Hardtosuit,’’ and directed into a calmer mood 
by the rhymed prose of Oscar Max. 





A BILL, whose fate is at this writing undecided, is before 
Congress providing for appropriations from the Treasury 
to aid in the erection of monuments of the battle-fields of 
the Revolution ; but let not every locality which can point 
to a historical skirmish indulge the hope of an appro- 
priation and a local monument. There is a saving clause 
in the bill as proposed, which stipulates that if the neigh- 
bors will raise five thousand dollars the Treasury will fur- 
nish a like sum, Should the bill be passed and signed by 
the President, there can be little doubt that monuments 
will be raised on almost every spot where an engagement 
of any importance occurred. From an artistic point of 
view, such a provision would be very desirable, as it 
would stimulate the development of a highly interesting 
form of art, which would bring out native talent and en- 
courage artists to work up subjects of a national and 
patriotic character. 





Since the publication of Mr. William Sloane Kennedy’s 
‘“‘Undergraduate Life at Harvard,’’ we have been in re- 
ceipt of sundry inquiries concerning the proper rendering 
of a Latin phrase quoted as the motto which adorns the 
drop-curtain of ‘‘The Hasty Pudding Club ’’—Seges votis 
respondet. A consultation among the accomplished Latin- 
ists of THE CoNTINENT staff developed at least four— 
possibly five—distinct opinions as to the correct meaning, 
and the editor, confident of having his own personal views 
confirmed, wrote, asking for the translation commonly 
accepted at Cambridge. Mr. Kennedy permits us to print 
the following : 

“‘T thought I knew the exact meaning of Seges votis respondet ; 
but your question set me to thinking and examining. Under 
respondeo in Andrews’ Latin Lexicon, I find a reference to Virgil, 
Georgics I, 47. 

‘Illa seges demum votis respondet avari 

Agricolz, bis que solem, bis frigora sensit.° 
That is, ‘the crop which has twice felt the sun and twice the 
cold will correspond to the wishes of the avaricious husband- 
man.’ (The Romans, according to Theodore Ladewig, some- 


times plowed a piece of land four times a year, once in each 
season, so that a crop raised on such land may be said to have 














twice felt the influence of the sun and twice that of the cold 
frost.) As applied by the students, in their use of it as a curtain 
motto, Seges votis respondet means, I take it, that the entertain- 
ment of the evening will be an artistic product which will meet 


the expectations of the audience. In other words, ‘ Prepare to 
grin, for we are going to give you a good thing.’ 

‘*There is also in the motto a subtle indirect appeal for the 
good wishes, or vows, of the audience, The entertainment will 
correspond to your wishes ; and let us have your wishes for our 
success. Of course, also, there is appropriateness in the use of 
seges (corn) in the motto of a ‘ hasty-pudding club.’ ”’ 





It is officially announced that an international art exhi- 
bition will be held in the Royal Crystal Palace at Munich 
during the coming summer, under the patronage of the 
King of Bavaria. American artists are invited to co-ope- 
rate, and in view of the rapidly growing favor with which 
American work is regarded at home and abroad, it is de- 
sirable that it should be adequately represented. To this 
end, a committee or jury of admission has, we believe, 
been appointed, and steps have been taken to organize for 
a definité plan of operations. It is understood that the 
Munich authorities will insure all works authoritatively 
accepted, and will assume the expense of transportation. 
There can be no doubt that a worthy collection of oil 
paintings can be secured, and certainly in the line of etch- 
ings, engravings and black-and-white work generally, we 
can make a selection that will do us credit, no matter how 
high may be the general standard of the rest of the exhi- 
bition. The files of THe CONTINENT alone afford abun- 
dant evidence of progress in this direction. 





For genuine and uncompromising selfishness the incon- 
siderate consumer of tobacco can give long odds to most 
of his fellow-citizens and still come out ahead. A notice 
conspicuously posted to the effect that no smoking is al- 
lowed may, it is true, prevent the overt act, but it does not 
prevent the retention between the fingers of a lighted 
cigar or cigarette, which is quite as offensive in a close car 
or waiting-room as actual smoking would be. The other 
form of consumption, involving expectoration, is often even 
more obtrusively annoying to the cleanly minded than ° 
smoking, but the posters never take it into the account at 
all, and if they did, would probably be utterly ignored. 
Justice Morgan, of New York, lately earned the lasting 
gratitude of non-smokers, as well as of smokers who cul- 
tivate a reasonable respect for the comfort of others, by 
fining two street-car offenders $10 each and holding them 
in the sum of $300 apiece to behave themselves for six 
months. The managers of the elevated roads in New 
York have recently made a rule which prohibits burning 
tobacco in any shape in their cars, and if passengers will 
second these efforts by calling the attention of train offi- 
cials to infractions of the rule, a nuisance will be abated 
and a wholesome school of manners established. 





THE time is coming when the crusades of the nineteenth 
century will seem as distinctive a feature of its progress 
as any the middle ages held. They are in most cases in- 
dividual ones, it is true, and the knights have seldom 
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other title than ‘‘Our Special Correspondent,’’ but the 
spirit of adventure burns in every one, and hardships are 
endured that would have appalled the knights of an elder 
day, whose work was mostly accomplished under approv- 
ing eyes, and who had every stimulus that love or ambition, 
or that combination of all noble and ignoble passions and 
emotions that seem to have made up the spirit of chivalry, 
could afford. 

The gallant Irishman whose adventures fill two bulky 
volumes,' made up with the finish and eleganee which 
characterizes the Putnams’ publications, is not only 
daring but of sufficiently generous nature to acknowledge 
in the beginning that the plan of the undertaking did not 
originate with him. As in other well-known cases, Mr. 
J. R. Robinson, the managing editor of the London Daily 
News, furnished both opportunity and means, and the re- 
sult is a record of an experience in many points quite as 
new and individual as that of Palgrave. 

It is unfortunate that with such an experience Mr. 
O’ Donovan had not also been master of a more brilliant 
style. He is always natural and straightforward, but he 
is also very diffuse, and his record, while photographic in 
minuteness and accuracy, has the unsatisfactoriness of a 
photograph, light and shade being almost entirely want- 
ing. Setting aside this defect the work is of great inter- 
est, being constantly enlivened with curious bits of personal 
experience and countless illustrative anecdotes. The jour- 
ney was undertaken at the beginning of the Affghan 
campaign, the starting point for Mr. O’Donovan’s long 
wandering being Trebizond, on the Black Sea, which 
place he left in February, 1879, for Tiflis, Batoum and 
Baku, on the western shore of the Caspian. Distrust. in 
his purposes followed every stage of his progress. He 
traveled with the staff of General Lazareff in its voyage 
across the Caspian, visited many remote points on the 
eastern shore of that sea, and was suddenly ordered back 
to pass the winter in Baku. From this place he went to 
the Persian frontier, and remained some months in and 
near Asterabad, constantly seeking to propitiate the sus- 
picious Russians and obtain permission to follow the 
army. The story of these efforts. is one of extraordinary 
interest, and every reader rejoices in the hardly-won ad- 
vantages he gains here and there, notably, witnessing with 
his field-glass the great victory of Skoboleff in January, 
1881, with the flight of the Akhal Tekkés after the battle. 

The Cossacks who scoured the whole country made 
Askabad unsafe, and he went finally to Merv, where an 
enforced stay of nearly six months gave him a minute 
knowledge of life and people, such as no other European 
traveler has yet attainéd. His release from what was 
practically imprisonment came finally, and with this the 
book ends, leaving a distinct impression of a very powerful 
personality. Had Mr. O’ Donovan had a little more of .e 

' sense of humor supposed to be the birthright of all Irish- 
men, he might have made much more of many situations. 
There are gleams of it here and there, but, as a whole, he 
seems to have been weighted by the necessity for painful 
accuracy, and whenever he falls into easy-going narrative 
pulls himself up to verify facts which need no expansion. 
But interesting passages abound, especially when the 
Merv episode begins, as in the description of his own per- 
sonal appearance on entering the town : 

‘* So far as my personal appearance went I might have passed 
for anything. I wore an enormous tiara of grayish-black sheep- 
skin, eighteen inches in height. Over my ‘shoulders was a 
drenched leopard skin, beneath which could be seen my travel- 
stained, much-worn ulster overcoat. My legs were caparisoned 
in long black boots, armed with great steel spurs, appendages 


(1) THE MERV OASIS. Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian 
During the Years of 1879-80-81, Including Five Months’ Residence 


Among the Tekkés of Merv. By Edmund 0’ Donovan, Special Correspon- 
dent of the Daily News. 
Documents. 
New York. 


With Portrait, Mapsand Fac-similes of State 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 502, 500; $5.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





utterly unknown in Turkestan. A sabre and revolving carbine 
completed my outfit. Some people may wonder that I openly 
presented myself in the midst of the Tekké population, among 
whom the nature of my reception was at best doubtful, in such 
a garb as this, and why I did not assume a style of dress more 
in keeping with the custom of the country. I had considered 
this matter carefully before deciding upon the irrevocable step 
toward Merv. I could speak Jagatai fairly well, and my sun- 
tanned countenance and passably lengthy beard offered no ex- 
traordinary contrast to that of an inhabitant, but my accent and 
a thousand other little circumstances, not to speak of the indis- 
cretion of my servants, whom I knew perfectly well it was 
utterly useless to pledge to secrecy, would have been enough to 
infallibly betray me. To appear in Turcoman costume, or in 
any other which tended to conceal my real nationality and char- 
acter would, under the circumstances, have been to court al- 
most certain destruction. I have to congratulate myself upon 
having adopted the course I did, for subsequently, when taxed 
with having a covert and hostile mission to Merv, I was able to 
plead that in coming there I had made no attempt at a disguise, 
and that my servants, one of whom was of their own race, could 
speak as to the character in which I resided in Derguez. I dis- 
mounted at the door of a hut to which my horse was perempto- 
rily led, and in view of the attitude of the people, I for the first 
time fully realized the risks which at the commencement of my 
venture I had so gayly faced-—at best, captivity for an indefinite 
period. Nevertheless, I was so delighted to have reached my 
long-sought destination, and to be at Merv at last, in spite of all 
the difficulties which the nature of the ground, the efforts of 
adversaries and the jealousy of the population had cast in my 
way, that my pleasurable emotions overcame all others. Here 
I was, at last, in the heart of the Turcoman territory. Let the 
future take care of itself.” 


The Tekké character is in many points a highly unpleas- 
ant one, and while in some respects identical with most 
of the wandering races of Turkestan, so vividly described 
by Mr. Schuyler, has one or two special peculiarities, ex- 
cessive gluttony being the strongest. One of the most 
characteristic experiences is in connection with Mr. O’ Dono- 
van’s mail : 


‘¢ The courier who brought Baghur Khan’s message to Kou- 
chid Khan Kala also brought with him several newspapers 
which had been forwarded to me from Teheran, via Meshed. 
They were, I believe, the first of their kind that had ever been 
seen in the place. That same evening a literal ‘ gathering of the 
clans’ took place within my redoubt,; and inside the ev itself, to 
witness the unfolding of these wonderful documents. There 
was a ludicrous misapprehension as to the nature of these papers. 
As I have already stated, Turcomans have but little idea of the 
value of gold, their currency being almost entirely of silver. Of 
paper money they have but a very shadowy notion indeed. They 
first became aware of its existence through having seized some 
Russian paper roubles when raiding upon the lines of communi- 
cation between Bami and Geok Tepé. Matthi, the principal Jew 
dealer of Merv, being, like all of his race, thoroughly aw fait on 
financial matters, readily purchased these rouble notes, but at a 
ridiculously low price, giving about two krans for a ten-rouvle 
(£1 sterling) note. That a flimsy piece of paper should be 
worth even two kranus was a source of wonder to the Turco- 
mans, but, as they received value for it, they concluded that it 
must have some mysterious virtue of its own. They took my 
newspapers to be of the same nature, and as they were much 
larger than the rouble notes, they thought that they must be of 
vast value indeed. The general impression appeared to be that 
the first remittance of public funds from the English Padishah 
had arrived. It would have been amusing, had it not been dan- 
gerous, to witness the extreme disappointment displayed upon 
their countenances when I told them that the documents in 
question were simply rooz naméh, or newspapers. The cunning 
old ex-vizir, however, felt quite satisfied that they were paper 
money, and that my statement to the other effect was made 
simply in order to throw dust in their eyes, and thus guarantee 
my own secure possession of the money.’’ 

On the whole, O’Donovan’s ride to Merv is an exampls: 
of as splendid pluck as the story of any war correspond- 
ent holds, and the book is a valuable addition to a litera- 
ture which is fast making ‘itself large space in every 
library 
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Tue ‘Parchment Library,’? which D. Appleton & Co. 
reproduce for this country, is to add Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
in two volumes. The series has met with very great favor. 


Tue late Mr. Darwin was very fond of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
novels, of which, by the way, there are now some fifty in 
existence, and always insisted that in time she would be 
far more appreciated than at present. 


JANUARY is always, fortunately for worn-out readers 
and reviewers, a quiet month in the book trade, the most 
important publication for the month being undoubtedly 
the correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson by J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and historical catalogue of the works of 
Murillo and Velasquez is to be published by J. W. Bouton 
& Co. Two limited editions are to be issued, one in large 
paper, and the volume is to include many illustrative 
etchings, an excellent index and exhaustive information 
concerning both pictures and painters. 


Ten Brink’s ‘‘Early English Literature’? has been 
translated by Professor H. M. Kennedy, and is issued by 
Henry Holt & Co., whose name is always a guarantee of 
something worth reading. The same firm have a pretty 
edition of the poems of Mr. E. W. Gosse, who has many 
American admirers, and who has dedicated the little vol- 
ume to Mr. R. W. Gilder. 


Miss Swanwicx’s translation of Géethe’s ‘‘ Faust,”’ 
with notes by the Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge, has taken rank 
as a careful and faithful rendering of the great poem. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have issued it in a red-line edi- 
tion, bound in American tree-calf, with various illustra- 
tions, the attractive size and form making it a most 
desirable addition to the library. (12mo, pp. 455, $2.50). 


THE editors of Life deserve final success, whether they 
attain it or not. Its appearance is very thoroughly in its 
favor, the illustrations are far beyond the average, and 
while its fun suggests that of La Vie Parisienne, it has 
none of the questionable character of the latter sheet. It 
is far in advance of Puck, both in make-up and literary 
merit, and every reader will wish ita long and prosperous 
life. 

Hrram SrBiEy & Co., of Rochester, have added a new 
feature to their Seed Catalogue for 1883, in a series of con- 
densed essays on the culture of special crops and garden 
plants, all written by specialists. In the present interest 
in American forestry the article on the care and planting 
of tree seeds, by Dr. John A. Warder, has an especial 
value. The names are also given in French, German and 
Spanish ; there is a complete price list, and thu’ it will be 
an easy matter for native or foreigner to make a selection 
of what is wanted, being sure that if directions are fol- 
lowed success is tolerably certain. 


THE long uncertainty as to whether the common sense 
of the United States, as represented by its Congress at 
Washington, is at last over, and the invaluable Franklin 
collection of Mr. Henry Stevens is in Mr. Lowell’s hands. 
The collection, which will shortly be sent to Washington, 
contains Franklin’s first work on ‘‘ Liberty and Neces- 
sity,”’ of which the author printed only one hundred 
copies, gave three or four away, and destroyed aljl the 
rest, except one copy’ annotated by Lyon. Among the 
MSS. is the duplicate copy of the last petition of Congress 





to the King, signed by Washington and all the members 
of the Continental Congress. 


A BEAUTIFUL and profusely illustrated edition of the 
Sir Roger De Coverly portion of ‘‘The Spectator’’ has 
been reprinted from the English one by D: Appleton & Co. 
(Square 16mo, pp. 194, $1.50.) There is a perennial charm 
in these descriptive essays, and every lover of the gentle 
knight will welcome this compact and dainty presenta- 
tion of his life and death. Their parchment edition of 
Shakspeare’s works has also received another volume, and 
one a month will be issued till the twelve are complete. 
The present one contains ‘‘Comedy of Errors,’ ‘‘Mueh 
Ado about Nothing,” ‘‘Love’s Labour Lost,” and ‘‘Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream.”’ (18mo, pp. 311, $1). 


By the time this number is in the hands of the readers 
of THE CONTINENT a number of the best portraits by 
Hubert Herkomer, A. R. A., will be on view in this city 
in the galleries of Messrs. Earle & Son. Mr. Herkomer is 
in this country for a short rest from his.great labors of 
some years past, and is welcomed by his old friends and 
admirers, and many others who only know of him by the 
interesting and almost romantic histories the artistic and 
daily papers have given of him and his work. Besides 
the portraits of Ruskin, Joachim, Forbes, Mr. Herko- 
mer’s father and one or two others, he has brought to this 
country quite a number of his own etchings and engravings, 
which are with the portraits, and present a most remark- 
able ensemble of works of one artist, all breathing the 
purest and most unadulterated love of his profession. 


‘“*THE NATURE AND FORM OF THE AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT FOUNDED IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION,’’ is the 
title of a little book by the Hon. George Shea, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Marine Court of New York. The substance 
of its pages was contained in an address before the Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary of the United States, delivered a 
few months ago. Its occasion, the writer says, is due to 
the fact that ‘‘a class of erratic-minded religionists refuse 
to accept public trusts or to sit even as jurors,’’ on the 
ground that ‘‘the Vonstitution omits to establish that God 
exists.’’ His argument proceeds upon the assumption that 
the Constitution of the United States is the express image 
of the common law and the Magna Charta of England. 
The monograph abounds in historic lore, and contains 
copious notes and an appendix. (16mo, pp. 82, 75 cents; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 


‘“*PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND IN LAY AND LEGEND, Sona 
AND Story,’’ from the press of John Wiley & Sons, is an 
interesting volume on that romantic country which must 
always possess a charm for the American. It is written 
and compiled by Francis Watt and Andrew Carter, who 
write of their native land con amore, though in a some- 
what fragmentary manner. All the myths, lays and 
legends of Scotia have been freely drawn upon; in fact, it 
would make an admirable guide-book to the land of Scott 
and Burns. We see again the ruined chapels and palaces, 
the crags and lochs, from the border-land to John O’ 
Groat’s, including all the battle-fields, and the homes and 
haunts of heroes and poets. We are then taken over to 
the outlying islands of Skye and the Shetland, the Ultima 
Thule of the novelist. It is a pity that a book comprising 
so much should not present a handsomer typographical 
appearance. The paper is poor, the margins narrow, 
while the wood engravings, which are numerous, seem 
singularly coarse when contrasted with American art. 
(8vo, pp. 511, $2.50). 


To very many in every state of the Union, ‘‘ Vick’s 
Floral Guide ’’ became a real friend, and there was rea- 
son for the feeling—a feeling engendered always by any 
strong personality in any work which brings it in con- 
tact with people. And so when, in 1882, the death of 
James Vick was announced, a general mourning followed. 
The genial, gentle soul of, the man had been felt in many 
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directions, and he labored each year-to have the cata- 
logue, which represented very inadequately his enormous 
business, more and more perfect in every point. The sons, 
who have grown up with the desire to carry out the many 
plans of the father, seem well nigh as enthusiastic, and 
the beautiful catalogue for 1883 is as perfect a piece of 
work as the father could have desired. Time has tested 
the merit of the work so thoroughly that no word is neces- 
sary, there being absolute certainty that both seed, and di- 
rection for using it, will be as precisely what is needed as 
the most helpless of amateurs could ever desire. 


FIvE little collections of poems of varying degrees of 
merit are on the table, but all bearing’ witness to the 
facility with which the educated American, and, above 
all, the educated American woman, rhymes. In the pre- 
sent case but two of the authors are women. ‘‘ Verses,”’ 
by Kate Vannah (pp. 117, $1.00; J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
is of the order of musical, tender, half-melancholy feel- 
ing, of which we have so many examples. There is un- 
usual vigor in some of the sonnets, but all are poems of 
feeling, very delicate, but with little to remember. Of a 
somewhat lighter order is ‘‘ A‘ Symphony in Dreamland,”’ 
by Alice E. Lord (16mo, pp. 90, $1.00; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York). The verses are graceful, the thought 
womanly and sweet, and to friends the ‘book will have a 
value the general public cannot see. ‘‘Songs of an Idle 
Hour,’’ by William J. Coughlin (16mo, pp. 214, $1.00; 
A. Williams & Co., Boston), is most of it barely toler- 
able, with now and then a lapse into intolerable verse. A 
busy hour might better have been spent in pruning and 
polishing. ‘‘ Elfrida,’’ by Dyson Rishell (16mo, pp. 146, 
$1.00; J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a drama of early Saxon 
life, but has no good reason to show for being in exist- 
ence. Last on the list is ‘‘ Poems,’’ by Ernest Warburton 
Shurtleff (pp. 141, $1.00; A. Williams & Co., Boston). 
Mr, Hezekiah Butterworth has written an introduction, in 
which he describes the poems as ‘‘a bouquet of wild tlow- 
ers plucked by a young hand,” and-he is right. Youth 
and spring and all sights and sounds of the open air are 
in them, and a spiritual quality also, which sets them 
above ordinary work. The opening pages are far inferior 
to the final ones, and better editing would have insured 
the rejection of some bald and poor verses, but, as a 
whole, true poetry is in them, and if the promise of the 
little volume holds good there is better work to come. 
($1.00, pp. 141; A. Williams & Co., Boston). 
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PROFESSOR VERRILL says of the bones of vertebrates : 
‘‘Very rarely do we meet with them at a distance from 
the coast. Although the waters along the Gulf Stream 
slope, off the southern coast of New England, swarm 
with vast schools of fishes, while sharks and a large 
sea-porpoise or dolphin occur in large numbers, we have 
very rarely indeed dredged up any of their bones, or, 
in fact, remains of any other vertebrate animals. In a 
few instances we have dredged a single example of a 
shark’s tooth, and occasionally the hard otoliths of fishes. 
It is certain that not merely the flesh, but most of the 
bones also, of all vertebrates that die in this region are 
very speedily devoured by the various animals that in- 
habit the bottom. Echini are very fond of fish-bones, 
which they rapidly consume. Relics of man and his works 
are of extremely rare occurrence at a distance from the 
coast, or outside of harbors, with the exception of the 
clinkers and fragments of coal thrown overboard from 
steamers with the ashes. As our dredgings are in the track 
of European steamers such materials are not rare. A few 
years ago even these would not have occurred. A rock 
forming on this sea-bottom would, therefore, contain little 
evidence of the existence of man, or even of the existence 
of the commonest fishes and cetaceans inhabiting the same 
waters.” 

*% 

THE advance in the project of lighting railway car- 
riages by electricity is most gratifying. On the Eastern 
Railroad of France there is a Gramme dynamo machine 
driven by the locomotive and Faure accumulators. To 
these has recently been added an ‘‘ automatic interrupter,”’ 
the action of which is to break all communication between 
the Gramme machine and the accumulators when the 
speed of the train descends below the normal. Further, 
if the lamps are lit at such a time, or when stoppage oc- 
curs, the automatic apparatus substitutes the accumula- 
tors for the machine, or reciprocally: the moment of 
change is not perceptible. When the trainsis running 
without the lamps being lit, the Gramme machine charges 
the accumulators exclusively ; when the train is lit, the 
machine feeds both the lamps and the accumulators, It 
is only when the illuminated train slackens speed or stops 
that the accumulators supply the current required by the 
lamps, and this is restored when the train has assumed its 
normal speed. Thus the accumulators are not so cum- 
brous as if they had sufficient capacity to feed the lamps 
during the whole journey. There is a Swan lamp in each 
compartment. The train is lighted by the guard onentering 
atunnel. The cost for an ordinary train of thirty-six lamps 
is about twelve francs a day, whereas the lighting with oil 
costs thirty-six francs and was very imperfect. 

% & 

THE growth of the dairy interests in France of late 
years is quite surprising. Statistics show that France 
produces enough milk to form a stream one metre (forty 
inches) wide and a third of a metre deep, flowing at tlre 
rate of one metre per second, day and night, throughout 
the year. The young animals consume a part of this enor- 
mous volume of milk, the French people drink another 
large part, while the remainder is converted dnto butter 
and cheese. No branch of agricultural industry in France 
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has made greater progress during the last fifty years than 


the manufacture of butter. In 1833 France purchased 
from abroad 1320.tons of butter, and exported only 1210 
tons. To-day matters are greatly changed, The quantity 
of butter exported has increased to eleven or twelve times 
the quantity just mentioned, while there are received from 
other countries, chiefly from England, more than 100,000, - 
000 frances. La Manche alone furnishes more than a third 
of the total product of butter for exportation. 
* & 


* 

AT a recent fair, held in Worcestershire, Messrs. Crow- 
ther Brothers & Co, exhibited a watch, in“perfect running 
order, constructed wholly of iron. The object of this cu- 
riosity was to illustrate the malleability of iron and its 
consequent adaptation to a wide variety of novel uses, es- 
pecially as an advantageous substitute for glass in a large 
number of domestic articles. Such articles when made of 
thin iron plate possess the two desirable properties of 
strength and lightness, while elegance of form is far 
more easily attained. Such articles may be easily electro- 
plated with silver, gold, nickel, platinum, or adorned with 
all the beauty of the enameler’s art. 


THE opinion seems to be gaining ground in England 
that London fogs exert a much more injurious effect upon 
health than was formerly supposed. Official statistics 
show that during the week ending December 16th no fewer 
than six hundred and thirty-seven persons died in London 
from diseases of the respiratory organs, ‘‘ under the influ- 
ence of the almost continuous fog.’’ And on December 
20th the Pall Mall Gazette said: ‘It is quite possible, 
judging from past experience, that to-day’s fog may cost 
us as many lives as Tel-el-Kebir, and that the fogs of De- 
cember may be fatal to as many subjects of the Queen as 
the whole of the Egyptian campaign.”’ 

8S. A. LATTIMORE. 
REFERENCE CALENDAR. 
(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. } 

January 16.—Prince Jerome Napoleon issued a mani- 
festo in Paris, claiming the crown of France as the legitimate 
heir of Napoleon. The Prince was arrested by order of the 
Government, and the Chamber of Deputies approved the arrest. 
—tThe President signed the Civil Service Reform bill.—— 
Robert E. Pattison was inaugurated Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia and C. C. Stockley as Governor of Delaware.——United 
States Senators were elected as follows: Eli Saulsbury for Dela- 
ware, Isham G. Harris tor Tennessee, Mathew W. Ransom for 
North Carolina, William P. Frye for Maine. Tweddle Hall 
building was: burned in Albany, N. Y.; loss, $500,000.——The 
Rt. Rev. Joseph C. Talbot, D. D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Indiana, died, aged sixty-seven years. . . Jan. 17.—Shelby M. 
Cullom was chosen United States Senator from Illinois.——The 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad was opened to its 
terminus at Buffalo. . . Jan. 18.—The Senate and House ad- 
journed out of respect to the memory of Representative Shackle- 





ford of North Carolina.——George F. Hvar was re-elected United. 


States Senator from Massachusetts; Governor Benjamin F. 
Butler signed his certificate of election.——The Prohibitory 
amendment to the Constitution of Iowa, adopted by the people 
of that state last June, was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court on technical grounds.——The Provincial Legislature of 
Quebec opened yesterday.—Two-thirds of the business portion 
of Cisco, Texas, was burned; loss, $65,000.——Earthquake 
shocks occurred in Spain. . . Jan. 19.—At Quincy, Ill., the 
Quincy House was burned. Fortunately no lives were lost.——A 
large fire occurred at Portland, Oregon. Stores were burned to the 
value of $175,000.——A terrible marine disaster occurred on the 
North Sea. The British steamship Sultan and the German steam- 
ship Cimbria came into collision, and the last-named vessel sank 
at once with near four hundred of her passengers and crew.—— 
At Bondsville, Mass., the machine shops of the Boston Dock Com- 
pany were burned; loss, $125,000. . . Jan. 20.—The Senate 
passed the Pést Office Appropriation bill, including the House 


amendment designating July 1st prox. as the date on which 
letter postage shall be reduced to two cents, and the appropria- 
tion of $185,000 for the fast mail service. A Southern Pacific 
express train was wrecked near Tehicipa Station, through fail- 
ure of the brakes to hold it on a long grade. Twenty-one lives 
were lost.——Jan. 21.—The machine shops of the Great 
Western Manufacturing Company, at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
were butned; loss, $75,000. . . Jan. 22.—The United States 
Supreme Court decided that the ‘‘ Conspiracy Section ”’ of the 
supplementary civil act of 1871 is unconstitutional. . . Jan. 23.— 
The Senate confirmed Gustavus Goward, of Chicago, to be Secre- 
tary of Legation in Japan; D. M. Riordan, of Arizona, Indian 
Agent for the Navajoes in New Mexico, and A. H. Jackson, of 
Connecticut, Indiaa Agent at the Pima Agency in Arizona.—— 
The National Woman Suffrage Association met in Washington, 
Susan B. Anthony presiding ——Alonzo Crittenden, President 
of Packer Collegiate Institute, died in New York, aged eighty 
years.——Edward H. Knight, author of ‘‘ The Mechanical Dic- 
tionary,” died in Bellefontaine, Ohio.—Charles Delano, lawyer, 
and formerly member of Congress, died at Northampton, Mass. 
——A large fire occurred at Coshocton, Ohio ; loss, $80,000; 
Hay’s Iron and Steel Works were destroyed. 











THE DRAMA. 


Mr. WynpuHAmM prophesies that Mr. Irving will be a great suc- 
cess here, and that he will be especially admired as ‘ Benedick”’ 
in ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing,’’ and as ‘‘ Mathias’ in ‘‘ The 
Bells.”’ 


M. Victor Hueo has given his permission to the young 
French composer, M. Massenet, to write an opera on his novel of 
‘¢ Notre Dame de Paris.’’ The libretto will be adapted from the 
dramatization of the work already made by M. Paul Meurice. 


Mr. Joun T. RaYMOND’S new play, *‘In Paradise,” is gene- 
rally condemned by the press, but gives evidence of becoming as 
popular with the public as the ‘‘Gilded Age.’’ ‘‘ Major Bob 
Belter, sah !’’ tickles the risibilities as did ‘‘ Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers.”’ 


Miss MARY ANDERSON was offered a six weeks’ engagement 
at the Lyceum Theatre, London, next season, during Mr. Irving’s 
absence in this country. It was declined, however, Miss Ander: 
son wisely determining that several years’ additional experience 
would better qualify her to undergo the ordeal of London criti- 
cism, ladén as it is with the national prejudice against all things 
American. 


OFFICIAL returns place the number of theatres in Europe at 
1457, divided as follows: 348 in Italy, 337 in France, 194 in Ger- 
many, 160 in Spain, 150 in Great Britain, 152 in Austria and 
Hungary, 44 in Russia, 34 in Belgium, 22 in Holland, 20 in 
Switzerland, 18 in Sweden and Norway, 16 in Portugal, 10 in 
Denmark, 4 in Turkey, and 4 in Greece. 


THE veteran actor, Mr. C. W. Couldock, whose fine perforin- 
ance of ‘Dunstan Kirke’ will be recalled by so many, returns 
to England the coming summer, after an absence of twenty 
years, but will return in the autumn to curse poor ‘ Hazel 
Kirke” again. Mr. Couldock is widely known as a gentleman 
of marked generosity and worthiness of character, coupled with 
a sterling ability as an actor. 


To a request of the editor of the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis 
to Mrs. Langtry, that she favor him with details of her*early 
life, the lady complied, and closed a frank, clever letter thus : 
“‘ This is my whole story. Since I arrived here my life has-been 
a public one; I have had nothing to conceal and have nothing 
to excuse, content in the belief that falsehood and malignity will 
in the end defeat themselves without effort on my part.” 


Mr.JOHN GILBERT was invited by the Boston Gazette to write 
his reminiscences, of the stage, but declined, giving as his exeuse 
that having for so long only studied while other people did the 
writing, he feared if he attempted to do the writing he. would 
‘* surely make a mess of it,”’ and added: ** Should I attempt to 
give an idea of the stage in former times, it would not be very 
complimentary to the present state of the drama. No doubt I 
am by many called an old fogy. Tam not annoyed by the term. 
Seeing what I have seen, and seeing what I see, when theatres 
are crowded to witness the feeble attempts of notorieties, when 
sterling plays by talented and experienced artists are neglected, 
the stage is indeed in a deplorable condition.”’ 
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The Duty of Falling in Love. 
A RHYMING VIEW OF THE MATTER. 

THE modern Corydon and Amaryllis are just like those of old, 
a pair of sillies. They love short interviews with danger nigh; 
they understand the language of the eye;.they doat on moon- 
light and the murmuring sea; and they agree that nothing in 
the world is half so sweet as those brief moments when they 
chance to meet, and squeeze each other’s hands upon the sands, 
while o’er the ocean the red sun goes down, and seems to leave 
them with a jealous frown. Then, if the night be very still and 
calm, they venture arm-in-arm with stolen steps to stroll along 
the beach, bereft of speech, but sighing now and then, as though 
a heart at every sigh were roughly rent apart, and glancing with 
those glances which explain so very much when words would 
all be vain. But, as the moon arises, speech returns. He whis- 
pers how his soul with passion burns; he states his case with 
some exaggeration, and; in the ecstacy of admiration,“he some- 
times kneels upon the silver strand to ask her for her hand ;— 
but only if thesand be dry and clean,—in which case there ’s a 
most romantic scene. She blushes, hesitates, and, maybe, says 
some low soft words which seem at once to raise his spirits 
and himself; for, full of bliss, he rises, like a trout, to catch a 
kiss. 

Poor fish, safe hooked! But no! It cannot be that in the after 
seasons she or he will e’er regret those moments sentimental, 
when he appeared so good and she so gentle ! 

Then back they steal, with frequent halts for kissing, half 
terrified lest friends may find them missing ; and in the morning 
he takes heart to call on her papa and shyly tells him all. The 
meek confession leads to inquisition respecting both his income 
and condition ; and when all queries have been satisfied, the 
swain may call the maid his future bride. We must believe that 
thenceforth all is honey, although the cynics cruelly deny it, and 
hint at strife o’er bills and pocket-money for those who, charmed 
by matrimony, try it.. The man will smoke, they say, the wife 
object ; the wife will flirt or join some vicious sect; in fine, ac- 
cording to these dismal sages, the fairest books contain some 
blotted pages. Perhaps they do; but he who wins a beauty 
may keep her if he bravely does his duty ; and not a shaft from 
hell, or heaven above, can slay the soul that shields its life with 
love. He must be strong and kind, and never weak, and she 
will give him all his hopes can seek ; until, at last, the two to- 
gether grown, her thoughts in all things will reflect his own. 
For man is crude and useless at creation ; he is but fashioned as 
a complement, and learns, by little short of inspiration, that to 
perfect his being he is sent into the world. His guide is inclina- 
tion, and by a miracle his gaze is bent one day upon the woman 
counterpart whom destiny has moulded to his heart. Félices ter 
et amplius, says Flaccus, quos tenet copula irrupta. I agree with 
him that sorrows seldom wrack us, and that in happiness we 
live and die when kindly Fate is good enough to tack us to the 


right object ; but I can’t deny that sometimes Fate refuses to 


eliminate that object, and is rather indiscriminate. There are, 
in fact, bad marriages as well as sweetmeats which are poison- 
ous and kill—the marriages concocted deep in hell by fiends 
whose chiefest object is to still in human breasts all craving 
after good ;—fiends who’d abolish virtue if they could. Such 
marriages are based on admiration, without respect or knightly 
veneration, on greed for wealth, on need of high position, and 
on vain hopes of bettering condition ; but love alone can render 
marriage lawful, or lead to consequences less than awful. 

And who may sneer at woman? Not the brother, and not the 
son of any loving mother! She gives us life and tenderness and 
love ; and who can give us more save heaven above! The lover, 
ling’ring o’er his first-love’s kiss, dreams that a woman as an 
angel is ; but, though an angel has been seen by no man, I often 
think an angel isa woman. What can be brighter, what can be 
more fair, than she who stands with rippling, sun-kissed hair ; 
with perfect form, with dimpled, downy cheeks, with ruddy 
lips whereof the silence speaks—the brilliant picture that has 
often moved before the eyes of him whoe’er has loved? She 
may be weak ; but who would have her strong? The wish would 
do her grace and beauty wrong! She may have faults, but if 
she had them not, she would not be on earth to share the lot of 
faulty man,to whom she has been given that he may school 
himself for life in heaven. : 

Then let us honor her and hold her dear as some rare starry 
guest among us here; as somerare guest from regions far and 
still, who must be shielded from the rough world’s ill. Twill 
not be labor lost, for woman knows no fears, no obstacles and no 
repose, when she is truly loved, until the debt to its last fraction 
has been fully met. ’Twill not be labor lost, for Paradise, once 
forfeited, may be regained by him who, spite of woman’s mood 
and woman’s whim, to her for all his peace and comfort flies. 
In her soft arms his earthly heaven lies. Her own sweet lips his 
full forgiveness speak. The man who loves may err in being 
weak, but he who does not love cannot be wise. 

Thus all should love, as nature bids them do; the nightingale 
trills out his tale at night, the timid doves their peaceful passions 
coo; and nature’s self respects the Love-god’s might ; for is there 
anything on earth that’s single? And willows bend across the 
streamlet’s breast, while streamlets with the stronger rivers 
mingle, and in the ocean rivers find their rest. Loving is living, 
and the perfect life is found by him who wins a loving wife. 

OscaR Max. 


THE undersigned—a bachelor of fifty— 

Rich, handsome, reasonably thrifty, 

Has read the above by Mr. Oscar Max, 

And fain would test the logic by the facts. 

** Wanted a wife !’”? Address, enclosing stamp 

A. 8S. CAMP. 


And full particulars, to— 





